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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


Uncle Sam, Partner and Business Policeman 


ACKED BY A CHEERING NATION, President 
Roosevelt plunges ahead in his world-wide battle 
against the depression. 

“So tar, so good,” says the country, echoing the President’s 
own warning that ‘“‘we can not ballyhoo ourselves back to 
prosperity.” 

But what next? And how are all these tremendous plans 
going to work? f 

Observers are busy trying to figure out ‘‘where we are at”’ 
and where we are going. 

Their interest centers in these 
big points of the program advanced 
by the President—the regulation 
of industry, controlled inflation to 
boost prices, stabilization of cur- 
rencies, and the plan to lower tariff 
walls to stimulate world trade. 

“Except for the country’s grow- 
ing confidence in Roosevelt him- 
self,’ says the Cincinnati Times- 
Star, speaking for many papers, 
“some parts of the plan would 
seem fantastic and dangerous. But 
the country has confidence in 
Roosevelt.” 


Wi DE-SPREAD commendation 
meets the President’s plan for a 
partnership with business to force 
the ‘‘unfair 10 per cent.”’ to drop 
its disastrous competition. 

“Tt is not particularly surpriz- 
ing,” says Bernard Kilgore in The 
Wall Street Journal, ‘that President 
Roosevelt’s proposed partnership 
of government and business in economic planning seems to be 
meeting with general approval among industrial leaders, 
especially in those fields where competition has been of the 
fiercest cutthroat variety.” 

Such a partnership to-day ‘‘apparently holds few of the terrors 
which most certainly would have been ascribed to it a couple 
of short years ago. ‘Competition may be all right,’ agree the 
industrialists, ‘but we can’t go on like this.’ And, of course, 
most of them can’t.’”? And Mr. Kilgore continues: 


“The key to the approval of the Government’s taking a share 
in planning for industry lies in the suspension of antitrust law 
application as it has been known in recent years. At the moment 
—and even, no doubt, in the long run—that might prove to be 
a good thing. ; 

“But it is impossible to overlook the fact that various indus- 
tries will have to pay a price, sooner or later, for sheir salvation— 
if salvation it turns out to be. And that price probably will be 


Well, Who’s Gaining? 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia ‘‘Evening Public Ledger.”’ 


a louder government voice in industrial affairs even after the 
crisis has passed and, in all likelihood, restrictions in some form 
or other on industrial profits.” 


Or course, “private business is jealous of its own domain,” 
says the Buffalo Courter-Express— 


“But the situation about which the President is concerned is 
obviously of a malignant nature. Competition can not be consid- 
ered the life of trade when, as the President says of the ‘unfair 
10 per cent.,’ it takes the life out of its workers through ‘starva- 
tion wages and long hours,’ and 
spreads like a cancer through the 
industries affected. Government 
control for the regulation of this 
‘10 per cent.’ would seem to be not 
governmental interference in busi- 
ness but a proper exercise of gov- 
ernmental police power to preserve 
the business health. 

‘Accordingly, it may be said that 
wise laws to curb the racketeers in 
price-cutting would be generally 
approved. Obviously, the utmost 
care should be exercised in order 
that these laws might get the 
‘unfair 10 per cent.’ without handi- 
capping the legitimate 90 per cent. 
of business.” 


¥ Txpusrey has long been demand- 
ing many of the changes con- 
templated by the President’s 
economie plan,’’ we are reminded 
by the Memphis Commercial A ppeal. 
“Tt has asked for the privilege of 
sensible and sane cooperation, modi- 
fication of the antitrust laws, and 
planned control.’”’ Then: 


“If there is one thing that busi- 
ness does not want, if there is one thing that the country should 
not have, it is another uncontrolled boom. The inevitable con- 
sequence of it would be another depression. Therefore, it must 
be admitted that business recovery is going to be disciplined and 
controlled. President Roosevelt has said as much. The American 
people said as much last November. 

“Tt is true that we are approaching momentous problems 
to-day from novel angles and with unheard-of freedom of 
thought. But at least we are thinking. American business, by 
cooperating with the President, might be able to secure a mod- 
erate, workable, and reasonable control largely of its own de- 
vising, such as a system of trade councils, and have the support 
of the Government. Or it may resist and get something worse. 

“The Commercial Appeal does not believe in government 
competition with business, nor does it believe in government 
interference with business. 

‘But it does believe in government cooperation with business.” 


Pointing out that ‘‘not for profit but out of a compelling 
sense of social responsibility, Government is to help industry 
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Some of the Shots Should Take Effect 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia ‘“‘Inquirer.”’ 


to do what industry has been unable to do for itself,’ the Omaha 
Morning World-Herald lists these aims as follows: 


“To eure the destructive evils of a ruthlessly competitive 
capitalism, to curb overproduction, to insure justice for labor, 
to make the various parts of our economic system work together 
in harmony, to subordinate the greed and cunning of the indi- 
vidual to the common welfare. 

‘““Whether we like it or not, that is revolutionary. Whether 
we like it or not, however, it seems necessary, unavoidable.” 


Now let us turn back to the President’s own statements out- 
lining his plans for industry. It will be recalled that in his speech 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, he asked em- 
ployers to raise wages to keep pace with rising commodity prices, 
for cooperation to end industrial chaos, and for national team- 
work. A 

But it was in his second radio report to the nation that he strest 
the necessity for partnerships with the Government. He said: 


“It is wholly wrong to eall the measures that we have taken 
government control of farming, control of industry, and control 
of transportation. It is rather a partnership between govern- 
ment and farming and industry and transportation, not partner- 
ship in profits, for the profits would still go to the citizens, but 
rather a partnership in planning and partnership to see that the 
plans are carried out. 

“Let me illustrate with an example. Take the cotton-goods 
industry. It is probably true that 90 per cent. of the cotton man- 
ufacturers would agree to eliminate starvation wages, would 
agree to stop long hours of employment, would agree to stop 
child labor, would agree to prevent an overproduction that would 
result in unsalable surpluses. 

‘But, what good is such an agreement if the other 10 per cent. 
of cotton manufacturers pay starvation wages, require long 
hours, employ children in their mills, and turn out burdensome 
surpluses? 

‘The unfair 10 per cent. could produce goods so cheaply that 
the fair 90 per cent. would be compelled to meet the unfair condi- 
tions. Here is where government comes in. Government ought 
to have the right, and will have the right, after surveying and 
planning for an industry to prevent, with the assistance of the 
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overwhelming majority of that industry, unfair practise, and to 
. . ” 
enforce this agreement by the authority of government. 


Ir is Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts in the international field that 
interest many editors. For success here, asserts William H. 
Grimes, another writer for The Wall Street Journal, ‘‘is essential 
to complete success of the domestic measures.” He explains: 


“The Roosevelt Administration has undertaken a managed 
currency for the express purpose of raising commodity price- 
levels, and the President has affirmed his intention to use, so 
far as is necessary to this end, all the broad powers given to him 
in the Thomas inflation amendment. 

“Now, the management of currency without the sympathies 
and cooperation of the rest of the world might prove a good deal 
like trying to manage an automobile while bystanders insisted 
on shooting holes in the tires. 

“Specifically, without world agreement there might be a world 
competition in currency devaluation, and with each devaluation 
the currencies would tend to get further out of control of the 
managers. 

‘“‘With such a race, the tariff and trade barriers instead of 
coming down would be thrown up the higher as each nation sought 
to protect its economy from the effects of the devalued currency 
and the cheapened exports of its neighbor. In this process the 
United States might be forced to take protective action. World 
trade under such circumstances could be carried on only with the 
utmost difficulty, and effect of the domestic measures which the 
President contemplates to raise employment would be progres- - 
sively offset by further unemployment from this cause. 

‘This is not to say that any of these dire things are about to 
happen. They are so dire that they ean happen only if the world 
is bent on committing suicide. Their citation here is merely in 
support of the thesis of exceedingly close connection between 
a domestic and international effort. 

“Tt must be obvious that the effectuation of any such agree- 
ments as Mr. Roosevelt contemplates means that the last pre- 
tense of American economic isolation goes out of the window. 
There must inevitably go at the same time the pretense of 
political isolation.’’ 


Copyright, 1988, by the New York Tribune, Inc. 


Courtesy of the New York Herald Tribune 


How Much More Do We Need? 
—Darling in the New York ‘Herald Tribune.” 
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Open War in the Gran Chaco 


IRENS AND WHISTLES SHRIEKED and fireworks 
flared in the streets of Asuncion, capital of Paraguay. 
Nevertheless, ‘‘the public remained comparatively 
calm. There was a notable absence of young men in the streets,” 
the United Press tells us, reporting Paraguay’s declaration of 
war on her sister South American Republic of Bolivia, as a result 
of the Gran Chaco boundary dispute. 

This, incidentally, is the world’s first such declaration since 
Honduras declared war on Germany on July 9, 1918. 

Thus this century-old controversy, flaming with hostilities 
that have caused an estimated death-roll of 40,000 since last 
June, becomes an open state of war. 

Now a new load of worry is placed on the League of Nations, 
already burdened with the Chino-Japanese and Peru-Colombian 
situations. And a further peace-making job confronts American 
Republics, which have been trying to pour oil on the troubled 
Paraguayan-Bolivian waters. 

President Ayala of Paraguay declared a state of war to exist by 
virtue of power vested in him in March, and, a United Press dis- 
patch from Asuncion continues: 


“The declaration was based, according to the Presidential 
decree, ‘on Bolivian aggression in violating the territorial in- 
tegrity of Paraguay, beginning with the Bolivian attack on Fort 
Pitiantuta, June 15, 1932.’ Failure of all peace efforts by the 
United States, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Uruguay, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and Peru was cited as an additional motive. 

“Bolivia rejected [these efforts], demanding a large part of the 
Chaco territory before the opening of peace negotiations.’ the 
Presidential decree said.”’ 


To President Ayala’s charges, the Bolivian foreign office re- 
plied in a message cabled to the League of Nations. As reported 
in the New York Times, this message eriticizes Paraguay for 
“declaring war on Bolivia when new efforts for peace are being 
initiated,’”’ and adds: ‘‘Bolivia denounces Paraguay for having 
precipitated the conflict, and now for obstructing the way to 
a peaceful solution.” 


Aw unofficial but none-the-less sanguinary war has been in 
progress between Bolivia and Paraguay since June, following the 
Fort Pitiantuta attack, says the United Press, describing the 
background of the situation: 


“The Chaco dispute is the outgrowth of a divergence of opin- 
ion regarding the treaty of 1810, when the Spanish colonies in 
South America were separating from Spain. Bolivia insists that 
the Chaco territory belongs to her by virtue of the lines of de- 
marecation laid down in the treaty. Paraguay, on the other hand, 
claims that her national boundary line takes in much of the Chaco 
territory. Intermittent fighting has been going on for half a 
century. 

“Possession of the Chaco territory would be of prime impor- 
tance to Bolivia, because it would give her an outlet to the sea by 
way of the Paraguay River, which borders the area on the north. 

“The Chaco is a formless wilderness, so vast that parts of it lie 
in Argentina, Bolivia, and Paraguay. The disputed territory is 
300,000 square miles of swamps, forests and plains.” 


South American editorial opinion cabled to Ture Dicxssr 
inclines to a critical view of Bolivia’s stand. La Prensa, of Buenos 
Aires, taking a broad view of diplomatic maneuvers preceding 
the declaration of war, seems to doubt that attempts at pacifica- 
tion were well conducted. And El Mercurio of Santiago, Chile, 
declares: ‘‘Unfortunately, the refusal of Bolivia to accept 
mediation efforts, when that country knew that Paraguay had 
not insisted in her previous objections, leaves no point worthy 
of mention on the Bolivian side. The years to come will demon- 
strate that Bolivia’s big error was in refusing the friendly co- 
operation of nations which acted with impartiality and sin- 
cerity, believing it possible to end an opprobrious war.” 
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- The Naval-Cuts Battle 


ce LOT OF DECEASED ADMIRALS must be turn- 


’ 


ing over in their graves,” opines the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun as it contemplates pending economies in 
the Navy Department. 

This branch of our national defense will have to live on 
$270,000,000 during the fiscal year beginning July 1. The 
budget reduction to be made amounts to between $53,000,000 
and $55,000,000. 

Deep and wide-spread difference of opinion arises from this 
move. In some quarters it is hailed as a wise and timely economy. 
But elsewhere is heard the ery of ‘‘Penny wise, pound foolish!”’ 

Altho the cuts have not been worked out in detail, these 
slashes have been tentatively slated. 

The fleet may be placed on a rotating basis, with one-third of 
its ships laid up at a time for repairs. 

Cutting of Navy personnel by from 750 to 1,000 officers and 
2,000 men is proposed, as well as a Marine Corps reduction of 
150 officers and 343 men. 

A shutdown of Atlantic coast and Chicago Naval Training 
Stations is in the offing, as well as reductions in civilian personnel 
at Navy yards. 

The closing of the Portsmouth, Boston, and Charleston Navy 
Yards, however, according to the New York Herald Tribune, is 
“contingent upon whether provision is made in the public-works 
program for naval construction.” 

First announcement of these cuts was followed by the news 
that Secretary of the Navy Swanson had ordered, according 
to The Herald Tribune, ‘‘a study of means to reorganize the 
Navy Department and amalgamate the line of the Navy, the 
Marine Corps and some of the various staff corps, with a view to 
finding ways to cut costs and preserve efficiency.” 

Such a reorganization would be the sixth in the history of our 
Navy, says the New York Times. 

Mixed emotions have been aroused by this move. Under the 
heading, ‘‘Perilous Naval Economy,” the Washington Evening 
Star declares: 

“The American people will wonder as they learn of a pro- 
posed $53,000,000 cut in the next year’s naval appropriations 
whether that is sound budgeting, world conditions being what 
they are. 

‘‘No final details for working out the enforced economies have 
been completely approved by the Navy Department, but the 
tentative suggestions indicate plainly enough the havoc that will 
be wrought in our already under-treaty-basis fleet.” 


Ap a further critical note is sounded by the Washington Post: 


“This question ought to be considered from two different 
angles. The personnel of both the Army and Navy is below the 
minimum requirements for an effective machine of national 
defense. Furthermore, the Government is fighting a battle 
against unemployment. A vast program of public works is 
about to be submitted to Congress to afford relief to the jobless. 
What is the advantage of destroying jobs that are of vital im- 
portance to the country’s welfare and creating more jobs for the 
mere purpose of affording work?” 


Elsewhere, however, there is approval, such as that voiced 
by the Baltimore Sun, when it says: 


“There was a great deal of breast-beating in Washington during 
the Hoover Administration about the reduction of naval expendi- 
tures. But when all was said and done, the figures showed a cut 
of $37,000,000 in the presence of the most drastic shrinkage our 
national revenues had ever known. 

‘“Now President Roosevelt has ordered Secretary Swanson to 
take $53,000,000 out of the allowance made for the Navy, and 
Mr. Swanson is setting about the task. On its face this would 
appear to be one of the most impressive economy moves the new 
Administration has initiated. Nothing has happened in the way 
of service economy in recent years to compare with it except the 
Presidential order to cut the military expenditures of the War 
Department by $90,000,000.” 
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Routing Depression’s Forces on Many Fronts 


RE THOSE HAPPY DAYS we’ve been singing about 
here (or almost here) again? 

There are straws in the wind—and those who go in 
for divining by such signs believe that they mean business 
this time. But most of them voice their belief cautiously. As 
S. J. Dunean-Clark remarks in a Chicago dispatch to the New 
York Times, ‘“‘the wishful whistling of the optimist has been 
heard so frequently in the last three years, and with so little 
justifying reason, that the public is inclined to be skeptical of 
any portents upon which the unconquerable spirit of hope 
attempts to base prediction of improving times. 

“There is, however, a difference among straws in the wind. 
Some are more substantial than others, and while one straw is 
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The Way It Works 
—Talburt in the Washington ‘‘Daily News.” 


too slim a basis upon which to build confident prophecy, that 
which is noted here has certain characteristics which seem to 
give it encouraging value.” 


Tune straws are blowing about from all sections of the coun- 
try, and they are of two sorts— 

Reports of factories reopening, of hundreds of thousands of men 
returning to work, of pay inereases, in response to President 
Roosevelt’s plea, of heavier buying in many lines, North, Hast, 
South, West. These are positive straws. 

But there are negative straws—reports of decreasing relief 
needs in many centers. A recent Associated Press survey in 
The Christian Science Monitor shows such a falling off in San 
Francisco, Detroit, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, New York, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, Atlanta, Dallas, Tulsa, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Louisville, Raleigh, North Carolina, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 

All of these encouraging reports of increasing business and 
decreasing distress lead the Cleveland Plain Dealer to observe: 


“There is little basis for unrestrained optimism in these 
portents. The road ahead will be hard and stony at best. But 
there is enough of cheer to put the croakers on the defensive, 
and that is something.’ 


Of all the good business news published recently, the increases 
in jobs and pay are, perhaps, the happiest items. 
Roosevelt is generally 


For the wage- 


boosts President considered directly 


responsible. Speaking before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington recently, he said: 


“During the past few weeks we have witnessed with a slight 
but definite upturn in most industries a simultaneous rise on most 
commodity prices. Past experience indicates that when the 
price level begins to rise after a long period of declining com- 
modity prices, wages which have been previously curtailed lag 
behind the rise in the price level. 

‘““That result has in the past imposed upon those who labor an 
unfair burden; has prevented their just and equitable share in 
the profits of industry and has limited the purchasing power of 
the overwhelming majority of our population. 

‘‘T therefore, ask you, who represent in all probability the 
majority of the employers of the nation, to refrain from further 
reduction in the wages of your employees, and I ask you also to 
increase your wage scales in conformity with and simultaneous 
with the rise of the level of commodity prices in so far as this 
lies within your power.” 


Tue response was almost immediate. The first gun in the fol- 
lowing bombardment of the depression was fired by representa- 
tives of some 56,000 manufacturers, who are laying plans, ac- 
cording to a copyrighted Associated Press dispatch, to return 
3,000,000 men to work. This is intended to supplement legisla- 
tion proposed to aid industry by easing the antitrust laws. The 
manufacturers’ plan, according to the Associated Press, ‘‘has 
been approved by a steering committee representing the Asso- 
ciation of National Manufacturers, and in addition received 
indorsement by a 9 to 1 vote from the Committee of the Nation, 
composed of more than 700 leaders of the national life banded 
together to chart a way upward from the depression.” 

But this is a plan for the future. Let us consider what has 
already happened. At just about this same time, the American 
Federation of Labor was reporting in its April business survey, 
we read in a Washington dispatch to the New York Times: 


‘*Confidence has been temporarily improved in this country, 
both by ‘strong government measures to meet the emergency 
and by prospects for the World Economie Conference.’ 

“Steel production, which fell to 15 per cent. of capacity during 
the crisis, it said, rose to 29 per cent. by April 29, and automobile 
production, which had dropt to the low mark of 11,000 cars 
weekly, Jumped beyond expectations to 49,000 late in April. 

‘* “The price decline has been checked by ending the strain of 
keeping our currency on the gold par,’ the Federation added. 
‘Prospects of inflation have tended to start buying and to raise 
the general price level slightly; the wholesale price index has 
risen from 60.1 at the first of April to 60.4 in the week of April 22.’ 

“These favorable factors, the Federation said, ‘have put sey- 
eral hundred thousand men back to work,’ but it warned that 
after the spring season was over it was probable that business 
would continue downward unless government measures turn 
the tide.” 


Moasnwans, New York State was reporting through Elmer F. 
Andrews, Industrial Commissioner, that April employment 
increased 2.7 per cent. over March, and pay-rolls 4.4 per cent. 

As for the individual firms that have raised pay, it is prac- 
tically impossible to keep up with them and with the number of 
employees benefited. The answer to the President’s appeal was 
reported in United Press dispatches ‘‘from widely separated 
cities, which told of rises of from 5 to 1214 per cent. Supple- 
menting reports of more pay for 50,000 men in twenty-five States, 
such industrial centers as Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, and Lowell, Massachusetts, sent news of higher wages 
in automotive, banking, ice-cream manufacturing, dress manu- 
facturing, silk-mill, and chain eafeteria lines.’’ 

And this excerpt from the New York Evening Post elaborates 
the same theme: 


“Tens of thousands of employees will now have increases, 
according to notices by industrial concerns with plants in many 
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|tates. One Stock Exchange firm, J. S. Bache & Company, is 
living a 10 per cent. increase to all who were employed before 
anuary 1, saying that this is in line with President Roosevelt’s 
rogram and in recognition of loyalty. The firm has 700 em- 
jloyees in thirty-one offices throughout the country. 

| “More than 10,000 persons in twenty-five States will have a 
} per cent. increase, it is announced by E. L. Cord, chairman of 
|he board of the Cord Corporation, who said the corporation 
|roposes to support the President in his program for raising 
urchasing power. 

| “Other announcements of increases follow: 

| “Norfolk Tire and Rubber Company, ‘a bonus of 5 per cent. 
i m weekly earnings.’ 

“More than 700 employees of the Planters Nut and Chocolate 
Jompany at Suffolk, Virginia, will receive a 20 per cent. increase. 
| ‘A 10 per cent. raise in wages for employees of the Armstrong 
zubber Company, tire manufacturers of New Haven, benefiting 
260 men. 

“Piedmont textile mills, 10 per cent. for more than 9,000 
{employees in mills at Greenville, Greenwood, Ninety-six, Wood- 
cuff, Renfrew, Liberty, Simpsonville, Easley, and Fountain Inn, 
South Carolina.’ 


[Duvs it is evident, says the Charlotte Observer, ‘‘how radically 
jin reverse to past procedure is [President Roosevelt’s] new 
jadmonition and this apparently strange theory of economics 
twhich he is advancing.”’ Further: 


; “But when one carefully scrutinizes the inside of his propo- 
‘sition, it becomes more logical than it appears on the surface. 
What the President is driving at is that this country’s buying 


policies so far inaugurated.” 
i 
But The Ohio State Journal of Columbus is not so sure, and 


| warns us: 


“Such a thing has never happened and never will. Neither 
private industry nor even the Government can or will adopt such 
-a procedure. Industries and governmental subdivisions alike, 
for the most part, have incurred deficits in recent years. Both 
will seek to dissolve these deficits with the first increases in 


income. 
“Wage increases will come later as a matter of economic decency 


and necessity.” 


Breaking down the situation to particular sections and indus- 
tries, the outlook seems no less hopeful. 

From Chicago, via the United Press, we learn of ‘‘bright pros- 
pects for an immediate expansion in home-building.” 

Thirty days of legal beer are credited with boosting various 
departments of the hotel and restaurant business by $20,000,000, 
according to the Ahrens Publishing Company, publishers of 
Hotel Management, Restaurant Management, and Hotel World- 
Review. 

John A.. Crone, a correspondent of the Consolidated Press 
Association, reports brighter skies over the hide, leather, and 
shoe worlds, and improvements in commodity markets. And 
Owen IL. Scott of the same news service, tells what is happening 


to agriculture: 


‘‘Byents in the commodity markets since the first of March 
have added approximately $500,000,000 to the paper wealth of 
the American farmer. Wheat has accounted for over $100,000,000 
of this upturn, corn for about $300,000,000, and live stock and 
miscellaneous grains for the remainder.” 


The automobile outlook is better, too, but that is treated in 
more detail in the ‘‘Investments and Finance” department of 
this issue. 

Several dispatches to the New York Times report improve- 
ment by sections. In a dispatch from Buffalo, for example, we 


read: 


“Steel-ingot production has advanced to 35 per cent. of mill 
capacity, compared with 17 per cent. in March. 
‘“Hlour production is 30 per cent. above the record for March, 


1932. 
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“Registration of new automobiles is 10.6 per cent. greater 
than in March, 1932. ; 

“Aircraft production is maintaining employment up to the 
average of the last five years and orders assure continuance on 
this basis for the next six months, at least.” 


iicon Belle Fourche, South Dakota, comes word that wool, 
wheat, and sugar-beets are looking up in the Dakotas, Montana, 
and Minnesota. For example: 


“The total farm stocks of wheat in Minnesota, Montana, 
North and South Dakota on May 1 were nearly 83,000,000 bush- 
els, compared with 25,400,000 bushels in 1932, and approxi- 
mately 47,000,000 bushels in 1931. 

“Multiply this quantity of wheat, a cash crop, by a price that 
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A Word to the Wise 


—Temple in the New Orleans ‘‘Times-Picayune.”’ 


has more than doubled in two weeks and you have some index 
of the upward trend.” 


As for the South, Thomas Fauntleroy writes to The Times 
from Memphis: 


“With cotton topping eight cents a pound for the first time in 
nearly a year, and prospects for a good crop bright, the farmers 
of the lower Mississippi Valley, for the first time in two years, 
are beginning to see daylight. 

‘* Arkansas was crippled for several weeks because of the bank 
moratorium and, in a smaller way, Mississippi was also affected. 

: Banking troubles in New Orleans affected South Mississippi. 
That situation has been straightened out. 

“The return to Tennessee of beer on May 1 helped to spur 
activity. The railroads were favored particularly, and Memphis 
is a large railroad center. 

“By far the most responsive industry to the nation-wide 
return of beer is the lumber business. Since Memphis is the 
hardwood capital of the United States, the beer act brought on 
a spurt which has sent lumber up from $2 to $5 a thousand, and 
has reopened many of the mills in North Mississippi.” 


‘“‘There is ground for hope,’”’ the Philadelphia Bulletin con- 
cludes conservatively. ‘‘There is a definite rallying from brood- 
ing fear.”” And— 


“There is a new willingness to develop faith. It would he 
silly to pretend that the depression has been entirely psycho- 
logical, or that the nation can get out of it by a daily recital of 
the ‘growing better’ lines. But there has been a psychological 
factor of evil, and if that can be eliminated or largely overcome, 
the patient will be better able to profit by the remedies for the 
real disorder which may be prescribed and applied.” 


— rr —“———”—— SP. 
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On Strike “‘to Starve the Nation” 


UY NOTHING, SELL NOTHING, PAY NOTHING! 

Such, in a nutshell, was the basic aim of the Farmers’ 

Strike, called for May 13, ‘‘to starve the nation”’ into 

complying with the legislative demands of the National Farmers’ 
Holiday Association. 

Assembled at the State Fair Grounds in Des Moines, on May 4, 
delegates from twenty-one States, representing a militant farm 
minority, grimly supported the radical leaders. 

“Tf 70 per cent. of you fellows leave your stuff in the barn- 
yard for six days, and then don’t 
find that you get consideration 
and cost of production,” said / 
John Chalmers, president of the 
Iowa Holiday Association, in 
urging this strike, ‘‘I will be 
willing to eat a bale of hay!” 

That bale of hay must be 
consumed by now, if we may } 
trust the forecast of our daily | 
press. Newspapers of every 
shade of opinion assure us that, 
from the very moment it was 
announced, this farmers’ strike 
was foredoomed to failure. Sym- 
pathetic to the agricultural 


WHATS THE USE? 
WERE: BOTH IN THE 
SAME. GOAT 


toilers, recognizing that ‘‘the 
farmers deserve sympathy for 
they have suffered longest and 
worst in this depression,’”’ the 
Washington News, editorial 
spokesman for the liberal Seripps- 
Howard nevertheless 
points out fatal tactical flaws in 
the farm strike: 


chain, 


“1. Never strike unless you have a fighting chance to win. 

“2. A successful strike would require organization in most 
agricultural States, which the N. F. H. A. does not have. 

‘*3. A suecessful farm strike would require a sympathetic strike 
by transportation unions and ability to limit strike-breaking 
trucks. The N. F. H. A. has not such preparations. 

“4. A farm strike could not succeed without public support. 
With most city workers either unemployed, on part time, or 
getting only sweated wages, to-day, industrial labor would join 
with bankers, merchants, and middlemen to defeat farmers who 
were trying to starve them. 

“5. Never strike for a concession which would destroy you if 
granted. If the N. Ff. H. A. demand for a guaranteed profit were 
granted, farm products would glut the market until they were 
valueless; meanwhile industry would ask and probably receive 
the same guaranty on the price of goods the farmer buys, thus 
leaving him poorer for winning his strike.” 


“ora, foolish, preposterous!” reecho papers from widely 
distant points. To the farmers the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle recalls the words of Calvin Coolidge, uttered at 
the time of the Boston police strike: ‘‘There is no right 
to strike against the public safety by anybody, anywhere, 
any time.” 

Milo Reno and A. C. Townley, of National Nonpartizan League 
fame, are said by the Chicago Daily News to be responsible for the 
demands of the so-called ‘‘ holiday’? movement. 
to The News, is their program: 


Here, according 


‘Farmers, they say, must be guaranteed prices equal to the 
cost of production for all farm products. sold in domestic mar- 
kets; the Frazier bill to refinance farm mortgages for long terms 
at low rates of interest and the Wheeler bill remonetizing silver 
must be passed; the soldiers’ bonus must be paid and treasury 
certificates issued in payment; inheritance, income, and gift 
taxes must be increased.”’ 


MAN 20, 4°39 


Another “Bonus Army” 


HE LARGEST HOUSE-PARTY of the new season 
Washington. 
So the society editors might describe the latest visit 
the ‘‘bonus army” to our national Capital. 

Some thousands of brawny, toughened, footsore men frof 
the big open spaces trudge along Pennsylvania Avenue, to follor 
the account of the Washington Post, rub tattered sleeves acroy 
grim mouths, and ask where their next meal is coming from. 

Tactfully and courteously they were directed to Fort Hun 

ae some twelve miles down t 
Mount Vernon boulevard fro 
Washington, where the Govern: 
ment generously provided then 
bed and board for a week. Thi 
only string to the generosity 
this ‘‘new deal” gesture was 
that all these tattered guests 
the Government should disperss 
at the conclusion of their week” 
stay—by this Saturday. 

How the Roosevelt Adminis# 
tration has sought to turn thi 
bonus army into a more or lesk 
peaceful social function is ex 
plained by Edmund G. Monk o: 


Nobody to Strike Against . 
—Shoemaker in the Chicago ‘‘Daily News.” 


the Washington Post: 


‘The Roosevelt Administra+ 
tion figuratively opened the Dis-+ 
trict’s gates to an ‘orderly’ 
bonus-army gathering to de 
mand more from its native landt 
than did the tatterdemalion le l 
gions who finally left the Capital! 
last year with troops and tear! 
gas at their heels. 

“The ‘new deal’ gesture came 
as the climax to a series of conferences between Col. Louis M. 
Howe, secretary to President Roosevelt, and the Veterans Na- 
tional Liaison committee, composed of five veterans of the 
World War and of the bonus campaign last year.” 


“No more bonus armies!’’ Such is the resounding shout 
broadcast by a majority of newspapers. The Lincoln (Neb.) 
Journal and Star warns the country against encouraging these 
demonstrations at Washington: 


“Our system of government does not contemplate direct ac- 
tion of this sort. If an army can go to Washington and influence 
the President and Congress, it has taken unfair advantage of 
the people who stay at home and depend upon their elected 
representatives to protect their interests. 

“Moreover, the success of one army would pave the way to 
invasions by all kinds of armies interested in all sorts of causes.” 


To the outspoken Camden Courier-Post, President Roosevelt’s 
tact and firmness are deserving of praise: 


“President Roosevelt is on record as opposing payment of 
the bonus. . . - But what has he done regarding the bonus 
march? Franklin D. Roosevelt has not been shivering in his 


abate ae a group of veterans . . . exercise a constitutional 
right. 


However, warns the Republican Charleston (W. Va.) Mail, 


the welcome given to the bonus marchers suggests unpleasant 
possibilities: 


‘ ‘ LES / ; 
What about other noisy minorities demanding special favors 
from the Federal Government? 
ae - 
There are the farmers, labor organizations, Communists, 
‘ ; ete 
hunger marchers, and various other elements insisting upon 
handouts of one kind or another. 
egy . 
Can the Government logically refuse to treat these with less 
consideration than that shown the veterans?” 


WAY 20, 1933 


T WAS THE TERRIBLE PLIGHT of Mildred Sweeney 
and hundreds like her that sent the Governor’s wife to join 
the picket line of the ‘“‘baby strikers.” 

Parading in a bright red coat, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot not only 
exprest her own indignation at ‘‘incredible”’ sweat-shop 
?conditions in Pennsylvania, but she also dramatized 
ja situation that has aroused the nation. 

Mildred Sweeney’s story is typical. She is ‘‘a thin, 
snub-nosed little Irish girl, who ought to be thinking of 
mothing more serious than basket-ball,”’ writes Dorothy 
‘Roe in an article copyrighted by Universal Service— 


ea 


“But Mildred, at fifteen, has been the sole support of 
'a family of ten for the last year. 

_ “From seven o’clock in the morning until five in the 
pevening, Mildred trimmed shirts in a factory in Allen- 
town. 

“The highest wages she made in one week for all her 
long hours of work was $1.10. 

*“One week she made just five cents. 

‘Other weeks she would come home, too tired to eat, 
| with fifty or seventy-five cents to show for the week’s 
| work. 

‘*Mildred is just one of the hundreds of child workers 
now on strike against the unbelievable conditions under 
which they have been working in the garment factories 
of Allentown and Northampton. 

‘“They walked the streets of this little factory city 
to-day, a hopeless, frightened caravan, protesting 
against a labor situation they can understand only 
vaguely. 

“An American tragedy was enacted in the streets of 
this smoky factory town. 

“Children with tired, pale faces and work-worn hands 
paraded with placards on their backs in front of garment 
factories where they had worked from before dawn until 
late at night for a few pennies a day. 

“Inside the factories other hundreds of children 
stayed desperately at their tasks, afraid to join the 
daring group who had walked out of these 1933 sweat- 
shops in a strike which has focused national attention 
on child-labor conditions in the factory towns of Pennsylvania. 

‘Victims of a new sweat-shop system which sprung up through- 
out the East as employers were driven out of cities by the high 
rents, these children of the depression, whose playmates are 


Some People Are Still at Work 
—Bishop in the St. Louis ‘‘Star and Times.” 


Pere eT ERARY DG ES T 


Mrs. Pinchot Backs the “Baby Strikers” 


Internacional 
“We Must Fight Our Economic Revolution Now”’ 


Declares Mrs. Gifford Pinchot 
vania’s Governor. 


. 


poverty and the constant fear of starvation, met in a bare audi- 
torium in Allentown, to cheer each other on in their fight for a 
living wage. They tried to hide the terror in their hearts by 
singing brave songs taught them by their union organizers. 


“They told stories of working from ten to fifteen hours a day 


(second from the right), wife of Pennsyl- 
Here she is shown marching in the picket line of the 
“baby strikers’ at Allentown. 


in ill-lighted, badly ventilated factories, sewing buttonholes in 
shirts, pushing heavy gas irons, trimming collars at wages rang- 
ing from a few cents a week to $3 or $4.” 


” 


If the ‘‘baby strikers’? were a little timid at first, that was 
before they found an ally in the First Lady of the State. When she 
joined them, their hopes and courage soared. 

‘Clad in a bright red costume and wearing a streamer that 
proclaimed her a ‘striker,’ she walked arm in arm with girls and 
boys in their teens,’’ writes a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 


“She assured these youngsters that she was with them in the 
fight to end labor conditions under which they have been toiling 
long hours each week for ‘death wages.’ 

‘‘She is with them also, she said, to stamp out the even more 
vicious conditions alleged by the girls—improper advances forced 
upon them by employers, advances the girls were forced to accept 
because they needed their jobs so much. 

“Hearing that girls were taken out of Pennsylvania to ‘enter- 
tain’ customers of the mills at week-end parties in New York, 
Mrs. Pinchot exprest the opinion that there are grounds for prose- 
cution under the white-slave act.” 


As she voiced her protest, the State General Assembly adopted 
a resolution for a legislative investigation. ‘‘Prosecutions would 
be far more effective than parades in cleaning up shocking condi- 
tions,’”’ declares the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

“This,” says the Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘‘is the sort of thing 
that breeds anarchy.” 

Many editors again stress the need for child-labor legislation, or 
argue for the minimum-wage legislation recently urged upon the 
Governors of thirteen big industrial States by President Roosevelt. 


10 THE LUTERAR YU DAGEST 


For a “Tariff Truce’ 


HAT’S ALL THIS TALK about an international 
tariff truce? 

How will it affect the average man, whose head 
already is swirling with the controversies over the gold standard, 
depreciated currencies, inflation, deflation, and what not? 

As the press reports country after country falling in line with 
President Roosevelt’s invitation to the world to call off the 
tariff war pending a permanent settlement at the Economie 
Conference meeting in London next month, American interest 
in the plan increases. 

What is back of it all? 

Mr. Roosevelt hopes to persuade the nations not to push their 
tariff walls any higher than they 
are now. Admittedly, the United 
States has, in the past, been a 
leader in this practise. But now, 
in the hope of arriving at a perma- 
nent settlement of the trade war, 
thus combating the depression, the 
President wants a truce declared. 

For higher tariff walls would end 
the advantage our exports have 
gained since we abandoned the gold 
Europeans now find, as 
Arthur Brisbane explains in the 
New York American, that our 
departure from the gold standard 
‘““makes dollars cheaper, making it 
easier for foreigners to buy American 
goods. That means competition for 


standard. 


Kurope.” 


Oy ae we clung to the gold stand- 
ard other countries with depreciated 
currencies could climb our tariff 
walls with their goods. But now 
the situation is changed. How it 
works out is made clear by Bernard 
Kilgore, writing in The Wall Street 
Journal. 


“When the United States stood firmly on gold there was heated 
talk on Capitol Hill about how wily foreigners had chiseled 
further into American markets by allowing or forcing their 
currencies to depreciate. Now the shoe is on the other foot. 

“It is perfectly true that depreciating currencies can play hob 
with carefully-worked-out tariff walls, built up on some kind of 
a protective scheme. 

“For instance, if Country A wants to build up its step-ladder 
industry but still realizes it can’t produce all the step-ladders it 
needs, it figures out how much more it costs to produce them at 
home than it does, perhaps, in Country B and Country C, 
which are, we assume, big step-ladder exporters. 

“Then the Government in A puts a duty on imported step- 
ladders that is supposed to ‘equalize’ the cost of production at 
home and abroad, thus giving the domestic industry something 
usually referred to as a square deal. 

“Then comes along a world-wide upset in the gold standard 
and money systems. If Country A stays on the gold standard 
and B and C go off and their money depreciates, then their cost 
of producing step-ladders for export declines theoretically, in 
terms of gold because labor, materials, and perhaps transporta- 
tion can be bought by the step-ladder companies at about the 
usual levels but with depreciated money. 

‘In the meantime, Country A’s struggling step-ladder industry 
has to pay its hired help and its material suppliers in gold- 
standard currency. The net result is that costs of production, 
in terms of gold or A’s currency, aren’t ‘equalized’ any more. 
Foreigners can reduce selling prices, presumably, and do a little 
throat-cutting.”’ 


And then Mr. Kilgore throws more light on the tariff situation: 


’ to Halt Trade War 


Disarmament Needed Here, Too 


—Cowan in the Boston ‘‘Transcript.”’ 


MaAGY? 2605 hos 


“The trouble with trying to keep tariffs moved up in stey! 
with currency fluctuations is that the advantage gained by 
country whose money value is declining is essentially a temporar 
advantage. Sooner or later its wage-scales, cost of materials} 
and other production expenses will tend to rise as an offset to it 
currency depreciation. 

‘Furthermore, all nations are buyers in world markets as wel 
as sellers, and a less valuable currency makes imported stuff cost 
more. This, in turn, tends to put some kinds of prices up ati 


home. 

‘As long as a currency depreciates faster in terms of foreign} 
money than it does in terms of goods and services at home, then }f 
there is benefit—in one direction—as far as markets abroad are 
eoneerned. But this can’t go on forever. There is, in other words, 
a vast difference between a de- 
preciating currency and a depre-| 
ciated currency.”” 


Ap so the tariff truce pro-}—) 
posed by President Roosevelt “‘is ) 
intended,” says the St. Paul Pzoneer 
Press, ‘‘as a temporary bridge 
between the unsatisfactory present 
and the economic paradise of the 
future which the conference is sup- 
posed to usher in. 

“The United States, which has 
been perhaps the outstanding ex- | 
ponent of tariff protection, by this 
proposal serves concrete notice on 
the world of a willingness now to — 
take leadership in an opposite 
direction.” 

But support for the President’s 
plan, here or abroad, is by no 
means unanimous. Several nations 
hedge their acceptances with reser- 
vations. Washington felt heartened, 
however, when Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald of Great Britain, after a 
period of uncertainty, announced 
that there was every prospect of an 
Anglo-American agreement. 

“Mr. MacDonald’s announcement, even tho qualified, was 
regarded as removing the principal obstacle to an economic armis- 
tice,” writes Theodore C. Wallen, Washington correspondent of 
the New York Herald Tribune. Explaining the situation on the 
day of the British announcement, May 9, Mr. Wallen continues: 


“Altho only France and Belgium have officially given their 
response to the American suggestion, the State Department ex- 
prest confidence that not only Great Britain but Italy, Japan, 
Germany, Holland, and China were certain now to acquiesce. 

“France accepted with reservations and Belgium uncondition- 
ally, in the hope that all other countries would join in. The 
reservations made by France and contemplated by Great Britain 
allow for import: surtaxes, or temporary tariff increases to offset 
the effects of the depreciated and fluctuating dollar.” 


“The tariff truce,” Mr. Wallen explains, ‘‘at the least is ex- 
pected to decrease the number of tariff rises which have been 
reported by the hundreds during each week of the last month— 


“How it will affect current negotiations of bilateral trade 
agreements remains to be explained. British reports indicate 
that agreement is being reached to allow Great Britain to con- 
tinue negotiations on which it has already embarked, but to 
halt the opening of new negotiations. 

“On the other hand Secretary Hull has publicly taken the 
position here that bilateral trade agreements, even if negotia- 
tions on them are just about to begin, are not necessarily in 


violation of the truce idea if they do not place new barriers in the 
way of international trade.’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


No plan to restore prosperity will work if the people can’t.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Because millionaires wouldn’t divide, 
multiply.—Atlanta Journal. 


they’ve ceased to 


THE greatest menace in trying times is our propensity to quit 
trying.—New Orleans States. 
Re] 


Tue country is behind you, Mr. President, but don’t let it get 
too far behind.—Erie Times. 


No wonder the death-rate is lower in hard times. A man hates 


to quit while he’s loser.— Muskogee Pheniz. 


Ir is a strange world in which an increase in the cost of living 
is hailed with delight. — Boston 
Transcript. 


~ ZAKY DID YOUN 
ASK PA ABOUT 
INFLATION? 


CurINa is very valuable to Japan. 
It offers the Japanese a place to go 
when they want to practise the art 
of self-defense.—San Diego Union. 


In England they punctuate their 
proclamations with ‘‘God Save 
the King.’”’ Over here everybody 
is trying to save the jack.—Bruns- 
wick Prlot. 


We notice that many of the 
stocks listed in the financial sec- 
tions are followed by pf, and we 
sometimes wonder if this doesn’t 
mean pffft— Judge. 


Ir is only a question of time until 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration runs out of money, but it 
ought to retain a lot of beautiful 
friendships.—San Diego Union. 


Mayes it is a good idea for every 
gold dollar to have a silver lining. 
All we know is that the man who 
said money isn’t everything is 
getting righter every minute.—The 
New Yorker. 


‘Yi ag hl 


WE aren’t very well up on inter- 
national affairs, conferences, and that sort of thing, but we have 
a sort of hunch that it might be possible to get rid of the arms 
and the bust at the same time.—Bosto» Herald. 


Tur Chicago World’s Fair, it is said, will cover hundreds of 
aeres, which seems fair enough—WNorfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 


Bor the fellows who can’t raise money for the teachers some- 
how dig up enough for their own salaries— Muskogee Phenix. 


SEVERAL big tire companies increased prices vesterday. Tires 
are specially designed to feel the effects of inflation San Diego 
Union. 


Sreconp strike has been called by the National Farmers’ Holi- 
day Association. Now suppose a third strike is called?—Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch. 


Tur Anglo-Argentine trade treaty is explained as utilizing 
frozen beef to unfreeze credits. Also to freeze out Uncle Sam.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


A psycHo.oaist claims to tell a subject’s disposition from his 
way of walking. The genuine peace-lover, of course, wilt be 
pigeon-toed.— Detroit News. 


Ir is all very well for President Roosevelt to talk in baseball 
terms, but he needs to be studying up on his poker in preparation 
for that conference with Europe.—Boston Globe. 


Tur lambs will soon be frisking again in Wall Street, predicts 
an optimist of the season. Well, that ought to make things a lot 
pleasanter for them. The last time they were in there, as we recall 
it, they were only the objects of the frisking.— Boston Herald. 


vo 
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Ask Dad, He Knows 


—Summers in the Cleveland ‘‘News.”’ 


Tue world also makes a path to your door if you give it better 
clap-trap.—Huntington (Ind.) Herald-Press. 


Japan thinks it’s a pienic now, but wait till she lends China 
the money to pay the indemnity.— Muskogee Phenix. 


Tue action has been prompt, as Mr. Roosevelt promised. 
Now let’s have the reaction.—Cedar Falls (Iowa) Record. 


““Surptus of Good Steers’’—head-line in live-stock paper. And 
of bum ones too, if you ask us.—Dunbar’s Weekly (Phenix). 


To-pay, when you say that a man’s word is as good as his 
bond, it’s rather a doubtful compliment.—Publishers Syndicate. 


BusINngEss is on the upswing, and sooner or later Old Man 
Depression is going to get his chin 
in the way.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tue big trouble with disarma- 


an) 


ment talk is that every nation 

eZ Y wants the last sword.—Norfolk 
ee il S&S SS Virginian-Pilot. 
25/1/9 Ve 

ar Ke Ir seems quite apparent from 

ba! / RS NS Iowa reports that the farmers out 

W/ / X S) : : 
02 aS ~S there have no time to fool with 
ee ~ farming.—Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 


Tue abolition of the Federal 
Farm Board is now complete, with 
the trifling exception of its $350,- 
000,000 deficit—San Diego Union. 


DIGS 


Purizts at many schools now re- 
ceive sun-ray treatment. They de- 
clare that it is much pleasanter to 
take than the old-fashioned method 
of tanning.—The Humorist (Lon- 
don). 


i 


Dr. Hrpuicxa says that low- 
brows are as intelligent as high- 
/ brows, but he will have to make it 

stronger than that if he wants to be 
popular with the crowd.—Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 


Tur French, we read, are unable 
to comprehend America’s excite- 
ment over 3.2 beer. Or over a 
trifling little matter of a $19,000,000 
debt instalment.—Dunbar’s Weekly. 


Norman Davis demonstrated that the best way to upset a 
disarmament conference is to suggest disarmament.—Louisville 
Times. 


Never mind, China. Japan has taken your Great Wall away 
from you, but she'll give you another partition.—Dunbar’s 
Weekly. 


Oup styles are being seen again in New York—the shirtwaist 
has returned to Fifth Avenue and the bustle to Wall Street.— 
Norfolk Virgynian-Prlot. 


AMBERICANISM: Howling indignantly over Hitler’s tyranny in 
Germany; placidly submitting to the tyranny of racketeers here 
at home.—Paterson News. 


Ons little difference to be bridged is that Congress will not 
listen to debt-reduction talk, and Kurope doesn’t want to hear 
about anything else.—Washington Post. — 


A Vancouver editor does the right thing by an officer he had 
ealled ‘‘a defective on the police foree.’’ A correction calls him 
‘“a detective on the police farce.’’—Detrowt News. 


A HEAD-LINE says, ‘‘Minimum wage sought for men,” but it 
is strongly felt that this ideal has been pretty well attained, 
for both men and women.—Portland (Ore.) Journal. 


Earnest students may get some mental stimulation out of 
that new financial primer, ‘‘The A B C of the Curreney,” but 
our chief interest still remains at the other end of the thing, 
where the V’s and X’s are.—Boston Herald. 
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COMMENT 


; Germany’s Defense Against “Atrocities Propaganda’ 


As a matter of information and in its habitual non-partizan spirit ‘The Literary Digest’’ offers 
below official and editorial explanations of the government policy of the Dictator Chancellor 
Adolph Hitler, which have been obtained by cable at the particular request of ‘‘The Digest 


66 AM NOT FAMILIAR with any atrocities, either actual 
or alleged. How ean I help it if you allege atrocities?” 

With a flash of fire in his keen eyes, Dr. Hjalmar 
Sehacht, President of the German Reichsbank, made thi@declara- 
tion in an interview, ‘“‘varied by gay retorts to defiant rude- 
ness,”’ which the tall financial authority gave to ship news re- 
porters at New York on his way to Washington to participate in 
a series of conferences with President Roosevelt on world affairs. 


4 : seo 
The German Eagle Treads Down Foreign Lies 
—'‘‘Kladderadatsch”’ (Berlin). 


3 aS 


Told that the German Government plans to send a committee 
to the United States to ascertain America’s reaction to the Nazi 
program of the German Government, Dr. Schacht remarked 
acridly: ; 

‘*Your papers should enlighten you as to what is happening. 
There is no need for sending committees to do this. If your 
papers gave the facts it would greatly help.” 

By way of following this suggestion of so distinguished a Ger- 
man official, Top Lirrrary Digest asked Chancellor Hitler for a 
direct comment on his policy, especially in its effect on Jews in 
Germany. Chancellor Hitler referred the request to Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, Minister of Public Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda in the Nazi Government, who specifically authorizes the 
following statement to be made in Tuer Lirprary Digest: 


‘No one in Germany combats the Jew because he is a Jew. 
No Jew in Germany is disturbed because he is a Jew. Germany 
defends herself exclusively against the Bolshevist elements, and 
in connection with this defense we can not discriminate whether 
a Bolshevist is a German or a Jew. 

Furthermore, the German people are attempting to reachieve 
German leadership for the country. 
12 


“Wor example, if 2,400 lawyers out of Berlin’s total of 3,500 are 
Jewish, it is readily understandable to any one that the people 
must be opposed to such a situation.”’ 


F URTHER explanation of the Hitler policy appearsin an editorial 
especially written for Tae Lirerary Diaesr, and communicated 
by cable, by Director Fritz Klein, chief editor of the powerful 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. The transition to the present stage 
in Germany would not have been so brusk, he maintains, if two 
or three years ago the Hitler movement could have been incor- 
porated into a government together with other parties. As 
things are, Dr. Klein points out: 


‘‘Germany at present is undergoing a political and spiritual 
revolution, the main reason for which is the protest of the German 
people against the Treaty of Versailles. With this is closely 
related the parliamentarian system of government which has 
proved incompatible with the needs of the German peoples. In 
addition there is the tiredness of the masses because of the ever- 
more-frequent political elections, and the sympathy of the young 
generation for a strict régime based upon the nation’s history. 
national pride, honor, and freedom. 

“These reasons made the National Socialists grow under the 
lead of Adolf Hitler, who has a great talent for mass psychology, 
oratory, and propaganda.” 


The organization of the party, aside from the minor work of a 
million people, the editor of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung goes 
on to say, is the achievement of about 100,000 students and ex- 
officers who, owing to unemployment, believed they must give 
up hopes of fine civilian positions. In this respect, the party is 
“of consequence in the world and the German economie crisis, ’’ 
and he continues: 


‘According to democratic principles the Hitler party, which 
for years was the strongest in the Reichstag, ought to have 
participated in the Government. The former rulers and support- 
ers of democratic parliamentarism omitted, however, to recog- 
nize this obligation. This omission is one of the most important 
reasons for the Right Wing grasping power in January. 

‘“How outmoded the former system actually was is shown by 
the astounding fact that its chief representatives abandoned 
power without the slightest opposition, leaving in the lurch their 
political convictions and the masses of their followers and volun- 
tarily exiling themselves abroad. 

“The power of the new Government thereby was consolidated 
in surprizingly quicker time than their chief representatives 
themselves had supposed possible. The danger of Communism 
was completely eliminated, and the Hitler party therewith ren- 
dered a great service to all Europe and the whole world. 

“Now the most important task is to stabilize a statesmanlike 
domestic and foreign policy. In view of this it is impossible to 
speak in terms of final results, altho the Hitler Cabinet has at- 
tacked the most difficult tasks, the solution of which all his 
predecessors failed to find. 

“The best example is the strong unification of the Federal 
Administration and the emancipation of the workers and trades- 
unions from the spirit of class war.’’ 


Tuar the Hitler Government, despite the best intentions, can 
not be expected within three months to rectify every political 
mistake made in the past decade, bysome of the leaders of former 
governments, is conceded by the editor of this famous German 
newspaper, and he admits further: 


“Also as a matter of course, certain disturbances and injustices 
are unavoidable in their entirety, but it is my conviction that 
this can be overcome. In foreign politics I believe that the 
Government will adhere strictly to the Chancellor's repeated 
utterance, that Germany’s greatest interest is the maintenance 
of peace and understanding. 

“The Right Wing German Government position is a greater 
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concession to the idea of peace than would be that of a Left Wing 
government, whose members would have to defend themselves 
against criticism for lack of patriotism. 

“Tf the Hitler movement two or three years ago could have 
been incorporated into a government together with other parties, 
then the transition could have been accomplished with lesser 
rumblings. It is not the Hitlerites’ fault that former govern- 
ments recognized this fact too late.’ 


Drawing a parallel between Hitler and Mussolini, the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, looking backward, 
waiting’’: 


“watchful 


suggests 


“Mussolini marched upon 
Rome, shaking the prejudices 
of the Liberal world, and 
awakening the self-respect of 
a new National world. The 
press assailed him as a dis- 
turber of the peace. 

“But the positive achieve- 
ments of Fascism gradually 
‘have silenced the critics. 

“Also, Germany has been 
quicker to cut the ground from 
beneath the feet of hostile 
propagandists. The sooner 
she does this, the sooner she 
will be stabilized and the Goy- 
ernment may fulfil a program 
which will be just toward all. 
‘Thus Germany will be a much 
more certain factor in Euro- 
pean peace than a Germany 
which might result from a 
class war.” 


A CABLED editorial to Tur 
Lirerary Dicresr from the 
Vossische Zeitung reveals its 
belief that while “atrocity prop- 
aganda”’ against Germany in 
foreign countries will cease, 
trade opposition will continue, 
and it tells German readers that: 
“One must realize clearly 
that despite the termination 
of the atrocity propaganda 
‘ abroad, nevertheless the im- 
mediate termination of eco- 
nomic¢ opposition. abroad 
against Germany is not to be 
expected. Rather, in the fu- 
ture, we must count upon be- 
ing boycotted.” 


Then the organ of Hitler’s National Socialist party, the Munich 
Voelkischer Beobachter, commenting on a Manchester Guardian 
report that the fire in the Reichstag building could be traced to 
a supporter of the Nazi Government, says: 


“We hereby nail this shameless lie. The accusation remains 
unexampled in the history of any cultured nation.” 


Rererrine to an article in the Journal de Géntve, by Georg 
Bernhard, former editor of the Vossische Zeitung, in which he avers 
that 50,000 Jews have already left Germany, and that 100,000 
to 200,000 more will depart, the Voelkischer Beobachter declares: 


“Tt is sufficient comment to point out that a series of nations 
already have adopted measures to protect themselves against 
the ‘blessing’ of Jews and Marxists already ‘fled’ abroad. Bern- 
hard’s outbreak of passion has done a particularly poor service.” 


And as a final stroke of Hitler ‘“‘efficiency’’ Berlin Associated 
Press dispatches report on May 10 the seizure by the Hitler 
Government of the property of the Socialist party and the 
militant non-partizan Reichsbanner organization, which altho 
having some Centrist and Democratic members, is “‘overwhelm- 
ingly Socialist.’ 
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‘Jew Suss’”’ at Home 


“Jew Sniveler”’ 


A German slam at Feuchtwanger. 
—‘‘Kladderadatsch”’ 
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Chile’s New Hf satst Force 


HE SHAMEFUL EVE 
Chile, when ‘‘ Provisional 
the day, will not be repeate 

This is the confident assertion mage. in editogials 
Tue Lirprary Digest from the Chilean PR 
on the parade of 15,000 Fascists, members of the powerful new 
Nacional Milicia Republicana through down-town streets of 
Santiago, on May 7. 

At the same time, Horacio 
Hevia, Premier and Minister 
of the Interior, resigned his 
office after failing to prevent 
the demonstration, which had 
the approval of President 
Arturo Alessandri. 

A crowd estimated at more 
than 400,000, according to 
Santiago Associated Press dis- 
patches, witnessed the first 
publie display of the militia, 
which is a civilian organization, 
formed on military lines, with 
the avowed purpose of sup- 
porting a constitutional gov- 


resi ents”? were the order of 


ernment and preventing the - 


rise of de facto régimes. 

A squadron of ‘Fascist’ 
planes flew overhead as the 
units, unarmed, and marching 
to airs played by two dozen 
bands and fife corps, moved 
from the Jockey Club, through 
the spacious Boulevard Ala- 

- meda, past the Presidential 
Palace, where they saluted 
President Alessandri and gov- 
ernment leaders, and then 
proceeded to the main review- 
ing center in the Plaza des 
Armas. 


EWISH POGROMS 
iN, GERMANY 


Abroad ‘Tus display of the militia, 


which previously had been 
semi-secret, is reported in the 
Santiago dispatches to have 
left the capital ‘‘almost gasping with surprize”’ at the strength 
of the first potent civil law-enforcement body since Diego 
Portales formed a civic guard one hundred years ago. We 
read further that: 


(Berlin). 


“To date the organization has spent 6,000,000 pesos (approxi- 
mately $360,000), it is understood, all of it from private sources, 
for planes, tanks, field-guns, rifles, revolvers, trucks, field-hospital 
supplies—everything for offensive or defensive war. 

‘Along the line of march there were many demonstrations for 
the Fascists, and a few against them. Women tossed flowers 
from flag-bedecked windows. Domingo Duran, Minister of 
Education and Justice, a regimental commander of the militia, 
received almost continuous applause. 

“His activities and President Alessandri’s refusal to halt the 
parade led Premier Hevia to resign. Most of the units wore blue 
coveralls with blue overseas caps and belts. The provincial regi- 
ments wore khaki or gray uniforms. 

“‘Senor Montero said enemies of the militia should be pleased 
with it, for, in the event of strife, the Fascists, who are not, he 
said, connected with the German Hitlerites or the Italan 
Fascists, would join the Army.” 


All Santiago and Valparaiso newspapers burst into praise over 


the militia demonstration. An editorial cabled to THe LirERARY 
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Digest from the leading Santiago daily, Zl Mercurio, indicates 
Chilean enthusiasm over the new organization: 


“Tt was a vision of civie enthusiasm, disciplined citizenship, 
and military-like organization which surpassed the fondest hopes 
of even those who are familiar with the hard work and sacrifices 
undertaken by those who organized and developed the movement. 

“Beyond a doubt the country now possesses an irresistible, 
efficient civil force which will be able to safeguard Chile from a 
repetition of the events which lately clouded the country’s tradi- 
tions momentarily.” 


El Mercurio is published by Don Agustin Edwards, prominent 
Chilean banker, who is 
also a member of the 
passive militia, made up 
of wealthy and older 
men, which supplements 
the active militia. They 
are in charge of financing 
the active body, United 
Press dispatches from 
Santiago inform us, and 
as a specimen of the 
soundness of their busi- 
ness standing, the fact is 
cited that they bought 
the militia’s headquar- 
ters, in front of the 
Capuchinos Chureh in 
Calle Catedral, for 700,- 
000 pesos eash. 

Other editorials cabled 
to THE LITERARY 
Digest include one from 
the Santiago Diario Ilus- 
trado, which says: 


Keystone 


Sees a Safer Future 


President Arturo Alessandri’s constitu- 
tional régime in Chile is buttressed by 
that country’s new republican militia. ‘““When the militia was 
5 first organized wo Chil- 
eans thought that out of the bitterness which then existed that 
hope had been born. Now all Chileans know that such hope has 


become a shining reality.” > 


I uk good name of Chile will no longer be smirched in foreign 
eyes, declares La Nacion, which, under the ironie head-line, ‘‘No 
More Operettas,’ 


* remarks feelingly: 

““Chile will be spared by the militia from ever again witnessing 
the shameful events of the last few years. From now on Chilean 
institutions will not be disgraced abroad.” 


Beyond the boundaries of Chile also, Latin-American editors 
are interested in that country’s new militia. The influential, 
Conservative Prensa of Buenos Aires, for instance, evidently has 
some doubts as to the ‘‘democracy’”’ of such an organization, 


altho it admits: 


“The new entity which has arisen in Chile to defend the 
democratic republican government from the extremist menace 
is inspired by ideals of order, sense, respect for legal norms and 
the desire to protect the basic constitutional guaranties. 

“Tf future facts do not betray the intentions of the organiza- 
tion, undoubtedly the stability of government institutions will 
receive efficient support, meriting general recognition. 

“Reeognizing the merits of such intentions, nevertheless, 
we believe that so-called militias are contrary to the civilian 
spirit of democracies.” 


The creation of the militia, as noted in a Santiago United Press 
cable, is one of the results of the coups d’état which followed 
the fall of the Montero régime and culminated in ‘‘a lot of 
The first aim of the organization was 


Provisional Presidents.”’ 


the defense of home and property, and the first arms consisted 
of 6,000 rifles, bought in Argentina, and entered as contraband 
through a southern pass of the Andes. 
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Soviet Crop Expectations 


C6 F THE CROPS ARE GOOD—and the prospects so far 
are better than we expected—we can tell the whole 


world where to get off.” 

Thus defiantly Karl Radek, a prominent figure in Sovietland, 
declared himself to an American correspondent at Moscow. 
And his is said to be the general sentiment in Russia. 

In Bolshevist parlance, it appears, one good crop compen- 
sates for all the ‘“‘bureaucratic muddle” of two Five-Year plans. 
Optimism prevails in government circles in Moscow, according 
to a cable from that city to the New York Times, because 10.9 
per cent. of the sowing program for this year has been accom- 
plished, and official figures cited show that: 


“By April 15 a total of 25,000,000 acres had been planted, as 
compared with 8,000,000 up to the same date last year. 

“‘The figures for the period this year are 7,000,000 acres in the 
Ukraine, as against 1,250,000 last year; 3,500,000 in the North 
Caucasus this year, as compared with 2,250,000 last year; 
3,500,000 acres in the Lower Volga region, as against 50,000 last 
year. And similar gains are recorded by other regions.” 


Tzvestia, official organ of the Soviet Government in Moscow, 
ealls attention to the fact that weather conditions have been 
more favorable for sowing this year than either in 1931 or 1932. 
What is more, spring came earlier. But in the view of this paper 
one of the main reasons for progress is that each year ‘‘brings 
new victories in the struggle for the Socialistie reeducation of 
our farm men.” Yet the admission is made that: 


“Tt is true that we still have a large number of loafers and 
thieves on our collective farms. Yet this year these farms have 
begun the sowing campaign with a great number of effective 
measures inspired by the slogan ‘Down with loafers!’ ‘Down 
with kulaks!’ and ‘Down with indifference and dishonesty!’ 

“Tt is this change in the mass psychology, this rising tide of 
energy, that constitutes the chief cause and augury of success.” 


Izvestia then quotes from a letter written by one Comrade 
Ivko, member of a collective farm in the Krasnodar region of the 
Northern Caucasus, and continues its editorial comment: 


““*We have worked no wonders, and we show no heroism of 
any special kind; we just have come to our senses and we work 
well and conscientiously, tilling the soil in the right way and 
handling the property of our farm with eare. Each collective’ 
farm in our region can do as much.’ 

“The result of this change is that great achievements already 
have been secured in most of the important agricultural areas 
of the Union. Up to this date, the Ukraine has sown 2,000,000 
hectares more than last year, on the same date; the Lower Volga 
regions are 1,000,000 hectares ahead of last year, and the Middle 
Volga provinces show an improvement of 678,000 hectares. [A 
hectare equals 2.47 acres.] 

“One may hope, too, that the Northern Caucasus will eateh 
up with these regions and show an improvement. What is ob- 
vious is that the sowing campaign is progressing better than in 
any preceding year. This, however, is only the beginning of the 
sowing campaign, and the victory as yet is far from won.” 


Bu a less promising aspect of collective farming appears in 
the report of a special correspondent of Pravda, official organ of 
the Central Committee of the Communist party. He was sent 
into one of the most fertile regions of the Ukraine, the auton- 
omous Moldavian Republic, and he relates rather sarcastically: 


“The morning of the first day of the sowing campaign came. 
It was 7 A. M. At that hour all the men of the collective farm 
ought to be in the fields. But they were not. 

“The rule here is that before leaving for the fields the peasants 
gather in the square near the farm’s office. But by 7 A. M. on 
that day there was not one person in the square. The man whose 
function it is to walk from door to door in the village and to wake 
up the peasants had not himself awakened. 

“By 8:30 a group of peasants gathered before the office. At 
nine they left for the fields, and toward ten, if you please, they 
actually were in the fields.” 
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The Pulitzer Prize Drama Winner 


HE PULITZER PRIZE COMMITTEE “keeps an eye 
on the Government.” 


Twice it has crowned with its prize plays that have 
“sot up agin’’ Capitol Hill. 

Last year it was ‘‘Of Thee I Sing,” this year ‘“‘Both Your 
Houses,” the play by Maxwell 
Anderson, which the Theater 
Guild produced just as the 
new Administration was going 
in. Our issue of March 25 
told how Congress was “‘ Pillo- 
ried on the Stage.” 

Now we tell you something 
about the man who wrote the 
play. 

Before he turned playwright, 
he was a newspaper man, and 
wrote his first play, ‘‘White 
Desert,’ while an editorial 
writer on the New York World, 
his employer a Pulitzer whose 
father founded the prize. 

He was coauthor of the war 
play, ‘‘What Price Glory,” 
which Sidney Skolsky of the 
New York Daily News says 
the Pulitzer Committee refused 
to read. Mr. Skolsky thinks: 


“This is even more startling 
when you learn that his father 
is the Rev. William Lincoln 
Anderson. He had his pastor- 
ate in Atlantic, Pennsylvania, 
when Maxwell was born on 
December 15, 1888. 

“He is a graduate of the 
University of North Dakota. 
His first job was that of a 
teacher. He taught at Stanford 
University and Whittier Col- 
lege. His secret ambition was 
to be an actor. 

“‘He is five feet eleven inche 
tall, and about the huskiest of the playwrights, weighing slightly 
over 200 pounds. He has dark brown eyes and a crop of wavy 
brown hair, which always looks as if it needs a combing. He 
wears glasses. 

‘‘He doesn’t do much talking, and has never been interviewed. 
He believes all one should know about him is his plays. When 
he does talk, it is in a low, husky voice. But he mumbles his 
words so that one can hardly hear him.” 


lew does he work? 


“He writes his plays in longhand in ink. Later he has them 
typed by his secretary. He is a fast writer. He can leave a 
rehearsal of one of his plays and return in half an hour with 
pages of new dialog. 

“‘ At rehearsals of his plays he is silent. Like Eugene O’Neill, 
he sits in the last row of the orchestra, and doesn’t say a word. 
At the conclusion an actor or the director tries to get him to 
comment. He is not fussy or temperamental. If he wants 
something in the play changed, he merely sits down and rewrites 


that part of the play. 
‘He does most of his writing at his country home, near Haver- 


straw, New York. ? 
“Tt was while in Washington last year that he got the idea for 
his Pulitzer Prize play, which ridicules the Congress then in 
session. He started collecting his data then. 
“The first time he spoke of doing a play pointing a finger at 
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He Doesn’t Talk Much 


And he’s never been interviewed; but Sidney Skolsky turns a bull’s- 
eye here on Maxwell Anderson who won the Pulitzer drama prize. 


the Government was when he made out his income-tax report 
and had to give away much of the money he made from his 
successful play, ‘Elizabeth, the Queen.’ ” 


; i x 
He is no “‘man about town,” it would seem, as we read on: 


“Anderson has been one of Broadway’s outstanding play- 
wrights. Yet, like the others 
of his class, Eugene O’Neill, 
George Kelly, Sidney Howard, 
Phillip Barry—he seldom fre- 
quents Broadway. 

““He has never been to a 
Broadway night club. He is 
seldom up after midnight. He 
is an early-to-bed, early-to-rise 
fellow. He does most of his 
writing in the daytime. 

“He generally dresses in 
tweed suits. He prefers bow 
ties. He doesn’t go in for 
swank. The only jewelry he 
wears is a watch. 

““When one of his plays is 
running, and he’s in town, he 
frequents the box-office almost 
nightly. Heisinterested in the 
box-office receipts. Yet his aim 
in writing a play is not at the 
box-office. He enjoys writing 
to say something. 

“Of all the plays he has 
written the one he considers 
the best is his first, ‘White 
Desert,’ which was a flop. 

“He writes motion-pictures 
strictly for the big money that 
is given to him to do so. He 
is now on the Paramount lot. 
He doesn’t care for pictures, 
and doesn’t go to see them. He 
doesn’t like the radio either, 
and never listens to it. 

“He likes to write poetry, 
and has had a fine volume of 
poetry published. It is called 
‘You Who Have Dreams.’ He 
has a large library at home, 
and prefers to spend evenings 
reading. His favorite author 
is William Shakespeare, and his 
favorite poet is John Keats. He isa heavy eater, and likes a juicy 
steak, potatoes, and coffee. He will take time out from anything 
to eat. Coffee is by far his favorite drink. When he gets thirsty 
he rushes to get a cup of coffee instead of a glass of water or beer. 

“He has just been informed by telegram that he won the 
Pulitzer Prize. Nobody knows what he will do with the $1,000 
award. It probably will go to help pay the income tax on the 
royalties from ‘Both Your Houses.’”’ 


ies prize play is ‘‘the most effective propaganda play which 
has come along in several seasons.’’ John Mason Brown of the 
New York Evening Post confirms this opinion of Heywood 
Broun of the World-Telegram. And more than that: 


‘“‘Tt can not be mentioned in the same breath with the childish 
attempts at thesis-writing which have cluttered up our stages of 
recent years. 

‘‘Where they have been hopelessly one-sided, where their 
authors have lost their tempers and turned out soap-box ha- 
rangues of the cheapest sort, Mr. Anderson has kept his head. He 
has not become angry. Nor has he, in attacking what he holds 
to be the petty interests and crooked bargainings of our legis- 
lators, descended to cheap melodramatic devices to insure the 
interest of his play. 

“Mr. Anderson’s villains may be, and undoubtedly are, 


villains from the standpoint of political idealism or even of 
15 
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national sanity. They may look upon the government as little 
more than a well-stuffed erab-bag into which they can push their 
grasping hands. They may be lacking in seruples and decency 
and turn lawmaking into just another well-organized racket. 
But they are sane, quiet-spoken individuals; the willing victims 
of a system rather than the mustachioed villains of a piece.” 


Winners of the Prix de Rome 


WO YOUNG MEN, ONE TWENTY-TWO, the other 
twenty-four, crowned with the bays of the Prix de Rome, 
turn Europewards, whence their families came. 

They will receive $1,500 a year besides their keep in the 
American Academy in Rome and there continue their studies, 
one in painting, the other in sculpture, in which fields their talents 
have gained them this distinction. 

This is an opportunity coveted by many but, unfortunately, 
available to few. 

Robert F. P. Amendola, sculptor, is also a gifted musician, 
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Robert F. P. Amendola Looks On 


Copyright by Keystone 


This heroic marksman sends the twenty-four-year-old sculptor to Rome. 


and it was this additional talent that eased him through the 
art school in Boston where he organized an orchestra and gave 
eonecerts to help pay his way. 

His heroie figure of ‘‘The Archer”’ is thought to turn to French 
examples for its technique. 

Daniel Boza, who gains the prize for painting, was born of 
Polish parents who came to America from a place near the Ger- 
man border of Poland. His father is a mechanic and the son fore- 
went an academic education to devote his energies to art. The 
New York Herald Tribune introduces them: 


““Amendola, who is twenty-four years old, worked for five 
years at the Massachusetts School of Art in Boston under Cyrus 
Dallin, and is being graduated this spring from the Yale School 
of Fine Arts at New Haven, where Robert G. Eberhard was his 
master. : 

“An archer, life-sized in plaster, won him his award. Roughly 
modeled, slightly archaistic, its composition is reminiscent of 
Bourdelle’s ‘Hercules’ in the Metropolitan Museum. 

“Mr. Boza, who is twenty-two, has passed the last five years 
at the Cleveland School of Art, where he has won a number of 
prizes. The work that brought him success is a family piece in a 
landseape, three figures painted in subdued reds and browns 
with simplified forms. 

“Honorable mention in painting was given Michael A. Sarisky, 
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also of Cleveland, who received the same distinction last year, 
and Edward H. Dunlap, of Plymouth, Indiana. Sarisky s paint- 
ing is an allegorical scene, with figures in styles lightly reminis- 


cent of Watts. 
“Dunlap, who is at work at the Yale School of Fine Arts, 


received his honor for a Mexican family against a landscape, 
done with the strong, flat colors of Diego Rivera, but with more 
attenuated forms. Reuden Robert Kramer got the only honor- 
able mention in sculpture for the torso of a youth in a semi- 
Praxitelean style. Kramer, who lives in Baltimore, is a graduate 
of the Rhinehart School of Sculpture there.” 


Tur Prix de Rome is the prize offered by the American Acad- 
emy in Rome and is available to any unmarried American under 
thirty years of age. 

Americans who have been the beneficiaries of this prize are 
the sculptor Paul Manship, the mural painter Ezra Winter, and 
the painter Eugene Savage, now professor of painting at Yale. 

The Prix de Rome is similar in character to the French prize 
founded by Louis XIV in 1666. 


No Entrance “Exams” 
at Dartmouth 


ORMAL ENTRANCE examina- 
tions are a thing of the past 
at Dartmouth College. 

But do not believe that its doors are 
open to all comers without respect of 
persons. 

‘‘Dartmouth, in picking its men, will 
rely wholly upon the ‘selective system’ 
of judging candidates,” says the Boston 
Transcript. 

This New England college, made 
famous by Daniel Webster, in days that 
are gone, is at Hanover, New Hampshire. 
It dates from 1769, and at present has over 
2,300 students and 264 teachers. Its presi- 
dent, Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, is credited 
with ‘‘a long list of progressive steps,” 
but none, in the view of The Transcript, 
“of more striking interest’? than the 
present decision. Continuing, it says: 


““As a departure from the traditional 
custom of American colleges, such a 
change is radical indeed. 

“But we doubt whether the new system, in actual practise, 
will bring any let-down of standards. It may even mean in 
normal times that boys find it harder, not easier, to gain ad- 
mission to Dartmouth. 

“Every experienced educator knows that success in passing a 
set of fixt examinations gives no guaranty of the true range of a 
student’s ability. Neither is a diploma from an ‘approved school’ 
an absolute, hole-proof charter of merit. 

“If any basis does exist for judging comprehensively a boy’s 
character and capacity, it can be found only in some such system 
as Dartmouth has developed in recent years, calling for a survey 
of the youth’s whole past record both in school and out, and 
accompanied by conversations with mature alumni practised in 
the estimate of personality. 

“That our colleges in general should shift their admission 
requirements to this broad human basis is as yet far from evident 
or assured. The new plan, precisely because it is so human, very 
likely will be found subject to many fallibilities. 

“But the important fact is that President Hopkins has the 
courage to forge ahead as a pioneer on the trail, and to complete 
the exploration of the new methods which Dartmouth began to 
practise some years ago. 

“Tf the undertaking leads to good results, the colleges will 
know that a way of real improvement has been found, making 
possible a better choice of young Americans worthy to receive 
the privileges of higher education. If the experiment fails, the 
attempt will be equally useful as a warning to avoid imitation.” 
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Art in the Hitler Revolution 


OEBBELS, THE MOST EMPHATIC of the men 


who work with Hitler, the Goebbels of whom we read 

in German dailies that he can make any audience 
merry as well as melancholy, scored what the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung deems a magnificent hit when he talked about “a patri- 
otic art.” 

He was weary, he said, of incessant march music. 

He was tired of patriotism, that is, as a theme. 

It was now time to show mankind what a patriotic art could 
be like at its best. The Nazi movement, he added, is primarily 
artistic and religious—only incidentally political. 

Here the German press—especially the dailies of the sort 
represented by the Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten—consider that 
the Hitler movement is wisely taking a leaf out of Mussolini’s 
book. The Berlin Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, until lately per- 
haps the most independent of Germany’s great dailies, drives 
the point home: 


“Just as German National Socialism has Jearned something 
from Italy on the political plane, its attention might be directed 
toward the course of Fascism in dealing with the arts. Mussolini, 
ever since he seized power, has taken pains to defer to the de- 
mands of the younger Italian artists. There are some most 
‘wild’ young men among these. 

“The result is that Italy has a school of painting more vital 
and more interesting than anything she has developed since 
the eighteenth century.” 


TA cron is anticipating something of the same sort in all that 
relates to the art of his own country, adds the great German 
daily. Politics and religion, we read, will have their due measure 
of attention. Art, for the moment, holds the center of the 
German stage, Nazi art in the theater, in the schools, in the 
picture-galleries, everywhere: 


“Tt is no secret that during the years following the World War 
many German artists looked hopefully to the new Russia. 
Politically infantile, as artists are for the most part, they thought 
they saw a new era in art opening under the Soviets. There was 
at this time a report about that a well-known Russian artist 
had been commissioned to paint the sides of baggage-cars 
as his canvas, and this report alone sufficed to fill some German 
artists with enthusiasm, for they understood that these baggage- 
ears would be sent all about Russia as ‘propaganda.’ 

‘When, finally, the official artists of Soviet Russia held an 
exhibition in Berlin, there was universal amazement and con- 
sternation. What was on view amounted to nothing more than 
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A Realistic Study of the ‘Hanging of John Brown” 


Painted by Daniel Boza, Prix de Rome winner. 
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the flattest wall-painting with only its inconsequentiality to 
characterize it. Proletarian Russian ‘art’ was shown up as a 
phase of out-and-out petty-tradesmen chromo decoration. 

“This retrospect is worth recalling because it parallels the 
profound dissatisfaction of all artists in post-war Germany. 

“It indicates likewise the depression prevailing as a result 
of a universal esthetic col- 
lapse, revealing itself in 
fairly alarming forms in 
the domain of spiritualized 
artistic expression. All hope 
that in the realm of Com- 
munism, constructive up- 
lifting ideas might emerge 
which would redound to 
the profit of art itself, 
had to be given up. In 
place of any such hope a 
profound depression per- 
sisted, a lethargy in every 
domain of true art. Gen- 
uine artists fled to soli- 
tude. In the depressing, 
thinned atmosphere all 
around them as they toiled 
they suffered intensely be- 
cause of the lack of any 
air fit for them to breathe. 
They lapsed more and more 
into solitude. Only for 
the strongest among them 
was it possible to maintain 
that touch with the masses 
of their people without 
which no art in the funda- 
mental sense is possible. 

“The field seemed to 
belong to the pushing, 
exploiting element, the 
‘clever’ ones, the business- 
like. These people got up the ‘exhibition business,’ they copied 
a sort of boulevard fashion in art, they got somebody to make 
speeches, they organized, they received orders. These people were 
by no means least among the reasons why art exhibitions became 
vapid, impersonal, bloodless, characterless, visited only by inter- 
ested individuals and left severely alone by the people. Again 
and again has it been said that a closer connection between art 
and the people is imperatively called for—a union of the artist 
with the nation. Long before ‘National Socialism’ under Hitler 
was more than a mere party among other parties, we pointed 
out what a vital mission could be fulfilled by it because it had 
the youth of the country with it, and because it had the firm 
conviction that art and the spirit can never be on the side of 
the extreme radical. 

“Tt was a patriotic revolutionary move- 
ment of the people which could work out 
fruitfully and in purifying effects because it 
drew the artists to it.” 


Daniel Boza 


Of Polish origin, whose paintings 
interpret American life. 


Horiee and his Cabinet will be much occu- 
pied with the arts of poetry, playwriting, fic- 
tion, and whatever may be related to these 
in criticism, explains the Hamburger Nach- 
richten, long highly disedified at the domina- 
tion of German literature by subversive 
elements. A recent speech of Adolf Hitler 
clarified the air: 


‘‘He expresses the opinion that is a guide 
to us; a standard to measure with. ‘Art has 
now the task,’ he says, ‘of giving expression to 
the decisive time spirit, to the heroie mood 
that is arriving. Blood and life dominate the 
foreground. Here,’ proceeds this statesman- 
like address, ‘it is self-evident that the 
traditions of the past must be maintained 
and cherished.’ This declaration is not only 
clear, but creative and exhaustive. Heroism! 
This, in every-day words, is a spiritual at- 
titude that is without regard for any per- 
sonal advantage of personal convenience.” 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Will the Child Labor Amendment Fail? 


NLY TEN STATES have adopted the Child Labor 
Amendment. 
Twenty-six more must ratify it before the Consti- 
tution can throw its protecting mantle about the child workers. 
This ean not be soon, as most of the State legislatures have 
adjourned or are on the point of adjourning and the majority 
of them will not meet again for two years, unless summoned in 
special session. However, there is no time limit for ratification. 
The proposed amendment provides that ‘‘the Congress shall 


Small Protection for the Child 


Only ten States have ratified the Child Labor Amendment. 
are shown here shaded. 


They 


have power to limit, regulate and prohibit the work of persons 
under eighteen years of age.’ It does not mean that little 
Johnny and Sister Sue may not bring in wood for the kitchen 
stove, draw water for the wash basin, milk the cow, wash the 
dishes, or do the other hundred and one chores which have been 
the heritage of all children not born with silver spoons in their 
mouths. Nor does it mean that Congress will necessarily pro- 
hibit all under eighteen from engaging in some form of gainful 
occupation. 

It does mean that Congress will have the power to prevent the 
exploitation of children in field, cannery, and factory—in other 
words, its supporters hold, to prohibit child slavery. 

The ten States which have ratified the amendment are Ar- 
kansas, Arizona, California, Montana, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, and Washington. The last four 
States had previously rejected the amendment, accepted by 
Congress in 1924. 

It has been passed by the House in Minnesota, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Nebraska, and Wyoming, and ratification resolutions 
are pending in Alabama, Iowa, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Kansas, and Michigan. More than twenty States are 
on record against it, but in some of them movements are on foot 
for reconsideration. 


Onx of the most ardent advocates of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment is Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, who has ex- 
pended some ink in its support. Writing in the New York Herald 
Magazine, she says that child labor, like all other labor, has 
steadily decreased since 1929. However, when business picks 
up again, it is by no means certain, she says, that these children 
will not be returned to toil. 

Already, writes Miss Perkins, ‘‘there is an increasing demand 
for child labor in certain lines of manufacturing, in the ‘fly-by- 
night’ industries and sweatshops which have sprung up as a by- 
product of the depression and contribute to the general break- 
down of industrial standards.”’ 
18 


In addition: 


“Children have been driven into street trades, into industrial 
home work, domestic and personal service, and industrialized 
agriculture, the very trades where conditions are most often 
undesirable and where, because they are unregulated, oppor- 
tunities exist for serious exploitation. 

‘“‘In some Southern States, where the industrial crisis was not 
felt so promptly as in the North, there was an actual increase in 
the number of children under sixteen reported at work in 1930, 
as compared with 1920. South Carolina, for example, showed an 
increase of 29 per cent., Florida of 7 per cent., and Georgia of 
214 per cent. 7 

“The number of children under sixteen in manufacturing in- 
dustries, according to the census, had decreased by 63 per cent. 
since 1920, but the number of children in trade had decreased 
only 20 per cent., and in domestic and personal service only 15 
per cent. 

“Tn many cities, such as New York, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, there has been of late a very large increase in the 
number of boys and girls employed as waiters and servants. 
Most of the opportunities for children of fourteen or fifteen are 
to-day in domestic service, in canvassing, and in types of manu- 
facture where the breakdown of standards is general. 

“The latter, in fact, are responsible for figures in some Northern 
cities showing actual increases in the number of child workers 
since 1929.” 


Gree pressure to break down safeguards is reported in States 
where a high standard of protection for children exists by 
law, continues Miss Perkins. Actual need for work at any 
age or wage and the urge for profits, however small, she 
writes, have deflated wages and led to violation of age and 
hour standards. 

A return to sweatshop conditions is observable in certain in- 
dustrial localities, especially in the garment trades. For example, 
the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission learned last 
spring, we read, that ten cents an hour, and, in one ease, five 
cents an hour, were paid to girl workers in Fall River, and that 
hundreds were earning less than $5 a week. 

From another source, writes Miss Perkins, it was learned that 
nearly half the children under sixteen were earning less than $3 
a week in the clothing factories of Pennsylvania and that more 
than a fifth were earning less than $2. 

Reporting other such conditions, Miss Perkins says, ‘‘the 
menace to child health in this sub-standard employment adds 
another element of danger to the unwholesome picture. For 
children already suffering from malnutrition resulting from a 
lowered economic standard in the home, employment under such 
conditions may mean a sacrifice of vitality for the remainder of 
their lives and an additional burden on the public treasury.” 

As Miss Perkins sees it, then: 


\ 

“Tt is a crucial hour in the history of the fight against child 
labor. Never again, perhaps, will it be quite so easy to convince 
legislators of the practicability of the regulatory legislation; 
never again, perhaps, will they respond quite so sympathetically 
to the reports of injustices to children beyond mill gates, in cotton 
and beet fields, and behind the scenes in restaurant and kitchen. 

“Fortunately, we have a leader to whom we look continuously 
for inspiration and example—Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, who for fifteen years has been working, untired and un- 
discouraged, in defense of the nation’s children.’’ 


hin criticisms of the proposed amendment are heard. ‘‘If 
one could assume for Federal bureaucracy a wisdom always 
abundant and constant, such a Federal power would probably 
be safe enough,” comments the Buffalo Courier-Express. ‘But 
it appears that one can assume with complete sureness for Federal 
bureaucracy only the single item of costliness. Child labor 
should be restricted, but it will be well not to take snap judgment 
on a matter of such importance in this period of adverse cir- 
cumstances.” 
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100 Years for the Sioux 


T WAS A RIGGS who befriended Sitting Bull and a Riggs 
who buried him. 


And a Riggs is still carrying on for the Sioux Indians, 
nearly a hundred years after his grandfather and grandmother 
journeyed across the plains as ‘foreign missionaries”’ to a West 
that was still wild and woolly. 

And next Saturday, when Frederick B. Riggs retires as prin- 
cipal of the Santee Indian Normal Training School of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches, founded by his father at 
Santee, Nebraska, they are going to commemorate the long 
unbroken service of his family to the tribe of Sitting Bull. 

It was in 1837, when the plains west of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Missouri were still beyond the moving frontier 
of white settlements, that Stephen R. Riggs and his wife, Mary, 
educated by Mary Lyon, founder of Mount Holyoke College, 
were sent as missionaries to the Sioux. 

As ‘‘The Churehman Afield” carries on the story in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, the young couple located at Lac-qui-Parle, 
a hundred miles west of where Minneapolis and St. Paul now 


/ stand. The first missionaries had preceded the Riggses by three 


years, putting up a building, a replica of which stands on the 
same site within the city limits of Minneapolis. 

It was hard, slow work at first. The missionaries were opposed 
by the medicine men, and the Sioux, a spirited, turbulent people, 
fond of buffalo hunting and proud of their war exploits, were 
slow to conversion. 

But the Riggses stayed on until the uprising of 1862, in which 
600 settlers were killed, when, protected by Christian Indians, 
they escaped to Minneapolis. They returned to continue their 
labors among the hundreds of Indians in military prison camps 


On the War-path for an Education 


This is the most recent graduating class of Santee Normal Training School, at 


Santee, Nebraska. All, except one, are Indians. 
until the Indians were moved to Nebraska or the Dakotas. It 
was Thomas L. Riggs, a son of Stephen, who buried Sitting Bull 
after he had been killed by a policeman in 1890. 

In 1870 Alfred Riggs, oldest son of Stephen and Mary, founded 
the Santee school, the first such school among the Sioux; and in 
1916 Alfred’s oldest son, Frederick, became principal. His 
retirement next Saturday will conclude ninety-six years’ of 
continuous service by the Riggs family to the Sioux Indians. 
Of the school’s record we read: 

“In the sixty-three years since it was founded the Santee 
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Normal Training school has enrolled nearly three thousand 
students and is said to have trained nearly half of the preachers, 
teachers, government employees and other educated leaders of 
the Sioux. 

“Fifty-six of the one hundred and five students this year are 
sons or daughters of 
graduates. 

“Printing is taught at 
Santee, and two papers 
in Sioux and two in 
English are published. 
The phonetie system of 
notation, grammar, and 
dictionary of the Sioux 
were created by Stephen 
R. Riggs, and are ranked 
as one of the great 
achievements of mission- 
aries in the realm of 
language and literature. 

“A farm of 1,160 acres, 
a forge shop, carpentry 
shop, cooking, and sew- 
ing classes provide for 
industrial training along 
with the printing shop 
and in addition to the 
academic instruction. 

‘Almost every Indian 
student is found capable 
of doing creditable draw- 
ing, and some are born 
artists. A chorus, which 
has many engagements 
to sing outside the school, 
and winning athletic 
teams also are helping to prepare the students to cope with 
twentieth-century civilized life. 

“That fortitude is still a characteristic of the Indians has 
been demonstrated by the basket-ball team which, 
lacking a gymnasium, sweeps the snow off a dirt 
court outdoors in winter and practises with the 
temperature sometimes at ten degrees below zero.”’ 


The Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Roman 
Catholic churches also have Missions among the 


Sioux, and it is said that all the Sioux belong to 
some one or another of these churches. 


Paleface Principal 


Mr. F. B. Riggs, head of the Santee 
Normal Training School for Indians, 
whose family has befriended the Sioux 

Indians nearly one hundred years. 


Guides to Marriage 


CERTAIN minister has performed 2,000 
A marriages, from which only seven divorces 
have resulted. 

It is his practise to know something about each 
couple before he unites them, and to get into 
touch with them afterwards at least once a year. 

Taking his good work as an example, the Com- 
mittee on Marriage and the Home of the Federal 
Council of Churches appeals to all ministers to 
constitute themselves guides to those they marry 
and to shoulder some responsibility for the happy 
outcome of the marriages. The Committee plans 
to issue a book of instructions on premarital 
education, and approves the formation of clubs 
at which engaged couples and young married 
people meet with the minister to discuss common problems. 

All this sounds very like a revival of the notion that a pastor 
is shepherd of his flock and has a duty to guide its members with 
wise counsel when they need it, says the Detroit Free Press: 


‘Adopting the recommendations will mean quite a change for 
the minister who indulges in the all-too-prevalent practise of 
marrying without question any strangers who come to his door, 
and letting them depart without hope of seeing them again. Its 
sponsors have reason to believe, as they do, that reform by the 
clergy along these lines will do much within a decade to reduce 
the number of divorces.” 
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For a New Religion—Humanism 


NEW RELIGION for a new day is the ery of thirty- 
four editors, educators and ministers. 
It is humanism they demand, to which all the old 
forms of piety, prayer and belief must give way. 

Let the supernatural go; abandon the hope learned in Sunday- 
school and at mother’s knee. Let science rule the conscience; 
let men work together for the common good. 

So, in short, say these teachers of youth who met recently in 
Chicago and issued a statement urging the establishment of a 
religion ‘‘shaped for the needs of this age’’ because ‘‘ the religious 
forms and ideas of our fathers are no longer adequate.” 

Easter Day was not far behind when this statement was 
issued, and the tens of thousands who attended dawn services 
on the Resurrection morn may be sufficient to show that the 
ereedless creed has not many converts yet. 

The humanism offered by the thirty-four—nearly three times 
the number of those first to spread the Gospel—is explained 
thus, according to the Associated Press: 


‘‘Religious humanists regard the universe as self-existing and 
not created. 

‘Religion must formulate its hopes and plans in the light of 
the scientific spirit and method. 

‘“‘The distinction between the sacred and the secular can no 
longer be maintained. 

‘Religious humanism considers the complete realization of 
human personality to be the end of a man’s life, and seeks its de- 
velopment and fulfilment in the here and now. 

“In place of the old attitudes involved in worship and prayer, 
the humanist finds his religious emotions exprest in a heightened 
sense of personal life and in a cooperative effort to promote 
social well-being. 

“There will be no uniquely religious emotions and attitudes 
of the kind hitherto associated with belief in the supernatural. 
Man will learn to face the crises of life in terms of his knowledge 
of their naturalness and probability. Reasonable and manly 
attitudes will be fostered by education and supported custom. 

““We assume that humanism will take the path of social and 
mental hygiene, and discourage sentimenal and unreal hopes 
and wishful thinking. 

“The goal of humanism is a free and universal society in 
which people voluntarily and intelligently cooperate for the 
common good. 

“The time has come for wide-spread recognition of the radical 
changes in religious thoughts throughout the modern world. 
Seience and economic change have disrupted the old beliefs. 

‘Religions the world over are under the necessity of coming 
to terms with new conditions created by a vastly increased 
knowledge and experience.” 


If none of the present religions suits modern ‘requirements, 
observes the Columbus Ohio State Journal, there are no obstacles 
to developing a new one. Which might help those who have 
none now. And this paper recalls: 


“Roland Hill once remarked, ‘I would give nothing for that 
man’s religion whose very dog and cat were not the better for it.’ 
This appeals to us as a very good yardstick. We suggest when 
the Chicago group gets its newfangled religion in shape it try it 
out on the cat.” 


Auona the signers of the Chicago statement are Prof. J. A. C. 
Fagginger Auer, Parkman professor of church history and theol- 
ogy at Harvard University and professor of church history at 
Tufts College; Dr. John Dewey, professor of philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University; Prof. Robert Morss Lovett, University of Chi- 
cago; Charles Francis Potter, founder of ‘‘The First Humanist 
Society of New York, Ine.’’; Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein, rabbi and 
adviser to Jewish students at Columbia University; Prof. Edwin 
Arthur Burtt, professor of philosophy in the Sage School of 
Philosophy, Cornell University; Prof. F. H. Hawkins, professor 
of economics and sociology at Smith College; Prof. A. Eustace 
Haydon, professor of history of religions, University of Chicago; 
Prof. Oliver L. Reiser, University of Pittsburgh, and Prof. Roy 
Wood Sellars, University of Michigan. 
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Common-Law Marriage Barred 


EREMONIAL MARRIAGES cause trouble enough, 
but common-law marriages cause more. 

At least the State of New York thinks so, after 
experiences with fraudulent claims to dower and property 
rights, and it has passed a law making a marriage of record 
eompulsory. ’; 

The law is not retroactive, and so does not affect common-law 
marriages already recognized. 

Hereafter, marriages to be valid may be performed by a clergy- 
man, by leaders of the Society for Ethical Culture in New York 
and Brooklyn, by a civil ceremony before a mayor, recorder, 
judge or justice, or by written contract signed by both parties 
and by two witnesses. 

The new law in no way interferes with marriage, but, observes 
the Albany Evening News, ‘‘it does protect the parties thereto 
and makes of each a matter of record, thereby insuring to the 
woman her full rights. Common-law marriages, while valid, 
have caused all sorts of trouble, and the new law will avoid the 
many questions that arise in such cases.” 

Elsewhere the wisdom of the new law is questioned. Observ- 4 
ing that common-law marriages ‘‘have long been legal in almost 
every jurisdiction in this country and in England,” the Phila- 
delphia Record maintains that the device of common-law marriage 
“serves to protect society by bringing many relationships within 
the legal fold, and also to protect parties to such unions, one or 
both of whom may be innocent of illicit intention. Children of 
such unions are also safeguarded by this elemental doctrine of 
the common law.’? So— 


“To throw away this underlying protection may be a danger- 
ous step. It is true that New York’s action will rule out many 
difficult lawsuits, in which some person, who may or may not be 
a common-law spouse, attempts to set up such a relationship to 
share in an estate. 

“But experience may show that the outlawing of such mar- 
riages will lead to even greater legal perplexities, more immoral- 
ity, and may cut numbers of children loose from legitimacy.” 


Death as ‘Just an Incident’ 


NSTANTLY his face brightened when his wife told him the 
end was near, and he said: ‘‘Isn’t that interesting?” 
Miraculously, it seemed, his pulse strengthened, and Dr. 
W. Cosby Bell, ‘‘one of the great spirits of the Episcopal Church,” 
talked with his wife an hour before the light went out. 
Remembering his often-exprest wish to face death while still 
conscious, Mrs. Bell had told her husband that it was the time 
of fulfilment. A part of what was said in that last hour was 
a message to the students of the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
of whose faculty Dr. Bell was a distinguished member. The 
message is quoted by The Churchman (Episcopal) thus: 


“Tell the boys that I’ve grown surer of God every year of my 
life, and I’ve never been so sure as I am right now. 

“Why, it’s all so!—it’s a fact—it’s a dead certainty. I’m so 
glad to find that I haven’t the least shadow of shrinking or un- 


certainty. . . . ve been preaching and teaching these things 


all my life, and I’m so interested to find that all we’ve been 
believing and hoping is so. I’ve always thought so, and now that 
I’m right up against it, I know. . . . Tell them I say ‘good-by’ 
—they’ve been a joy to me. 

“I’ve had more than any man that ever lived, and life owes 
me nothing. I’ve had work I loved, and I’ve lived in a beautiful 
place among congenial friends. I’ve had love in its highest form, 
and I’ve got it forever. . . . I can see now that death is just the 
smallest thing—just an incident—that it means nothing.”’ 


‘““No one who knew Dr. Bell would find in the message any- 
thing but absolute consistency with his life,”’” comments The 
Churchman. ‘It is impossible to read it without recalling the 
words from the Cross, ‘It is finished.’ A rare life, rounded and 
perfected, a portrait of the Master.” 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Join America’s business leaders and 


SAVE WITH CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


@ Yes, it’s true. Facts and figures prove it beyond all 
argument: ‘‘You’ll save with a Chevrolet truck.’’ 
You'll spend less money on it than you’d spend on any 
other truck—and that includes not only the o/d truck 
you’re now running, but any other new truck you can 
point to in today’s market. 


Just ask those men who know the most about mileage 
costs—those leading business firms who use many differ- 
ent kinds of trucks and are best situated to pass judgment 
on which is the most economical. Any one of scores of 
these firms will tell you, ““SAVE—with Chevrolets.’’ 
And the figures on their books will back up every word 
they say! These figures show that less gasoline and less 
oil are consumed by six-cylinder Chevrolets than by any 


other trucks. That less money is required to keep them 
continuously on the job. That less time is spent by Chev- 
rolets in the service station! That less time and work are 
required to repair valve-in-head Chevrolets! Also, as 
the prices below clearly indicate, less money is needed to 
buy a Chevrolet than any other valve-in-head six on the 
truck market. 


Of course, your business may be different from that of 
large national corporations. But the fact remains—your 
hauling problem is basically the same: You want to 
keep your mileage costs down to a minimum figure, and 
they do, too. So get the benefit of their experience. 
Standardize on America’s most economical trucks. SAVE 
—with Chevrolets! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Chevrolet 14%- 
Ton Open Express 5650 


The Chevrolet 14-Ton E 
Canopy Express ...-+-. $525 


CHASSIS PRICED AS LOW AS..-.- 


4%4-TON MODELS WITH 
BODIES AS LOW AS .. 


1144-TON MODELS WITH 
BODIES AS LOW AS .... 


The Chevrolet 
Closed Cab Pick-Up 5440 


137” High Rack °14Q 


..--- 880 
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All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. Dual wheels on 1}4-ton models $25 additional. Low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Insect Electrocution 


ETTING RID OF INSECTS by attracting them with 
a brilliant light and then killing them electrically or 
otherwise has been tried by experimenters more or 


less successfully. Some of these plans have been described in 


these columns. 

The method has now reached the commercial stage, and de- 
vices have been placed on the market for employing it to the best 
advantage. 

A firm in Rochester, New York, which manufactures a light- 
trap of this kind, 
named the ‘‘ Insekil- 
ler,’ has furnished 
to the press a de- 
seription of its ori- 
gin and operation, 
from which we quote 
the following para- 
graphs: 


‘The device in its 
original form was 
conceived and de- 
signed by William F. 
Folmer, inventor of 
the Folmer-Graflex 
Camera. Like most 
inventions, the early 
design was crude 
compared to the 
present device. 

“During its de- 
velopment it was 
found that the or- 
dinary voltage ob- 
tained from the 
regular light circuit 
was not high enough 
to kill insects on 
contact and that the 
amperage from that 
same service was too high where the safety of humans was 
concerned. 

‘Experiments with various transformers has brought about a 
type which transforms the regular service to high voltage and 
low amperage, thereby insuring instant death to flying insects 
when they contact the killing surface, but making the device 
safe for humans or animals. 

“The killing surface or grid is fashioned from two perforated 
metal plates. The insulation that separates the two potentials 
of the killing unit is housed in a bell-shaped device entirely re- 
moved from the weather, thereby eliminating any chance of 
break-down to the insulation. 

“The New York State Agricultural Experiment Station started 
a light-trap project at Hilton, New York, in 1927 in an apple 
orchard. When the station was approached with the proposition 
of undertaking experiments with electric-light traps, the entomol- 
ogists at that institution were rather cold to the idea. They had 
in mind in the main the following objections, namely: 

“The number of beneficial insects destroyed greatly exceeds 
those that are harmful. 

“There is a numerical prepondérance of males over females 
captured, and most of the females have already deposited their 
eggs. 

“Many insects are attracted from neighboring orchards. 

“Codling-moths have been found not to be attracted to lights. 

“However, upon further investigation it was disclosed that 
many of these statements were based on experiments and ob- 
servations of very limited scope and inadequate equipment. 
The station then decided that it would be well to undertake the 
experiment. The first two years’ work disproved every one of 
the old theories, and the next two years not only confirmed the 
results of the first two years, but also resulted in new disclosures. 

“It was indeed found to be true that a considerable number of 
parasites were destroyed, but not in numbers comparable to the 
number of eodling-moth, bud-moth, and leaf-rollers captured. 
Furthermore, we must be extremely careful when balancing the 
harmful against many of the so-called beneficial insects captured. 

‘The statement about the relative number of males and fe- 
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males can not be generalized. However, in the case of the bud- 
moth, leaf-roller, and codling-moth, the number of individuals 
of each sex in the long run were not far from being equal, and 
a very high percentage of females were still carrying their eggs 
when captured. : 

‘Regarding the attraction of insects from neighboring areas 
it was found that there is not more than a normal influx from 
other orchards. 

“The original light traps at the experimental orchard con- 
sisted of an inverted garbage-can cover, containing water, over 
which an incandescent light was suspended. The principle was 
that the insects would be attracted to the light and be drowned 
in the water. : 

“Last year a new section of the orchard was equipped with 
Insekillers, which on certain nights captured insects in the ratio 
of 40 to 1 as compared with the water-pan-type trap. Practi- 
cally every insect that comes to the Insekiller meets destruction, 
whereas there is the possibility that a good proportion of them 
can get away when they come to the water-pan-type trap. 

‘Further; best results can be obtained when the light trap is 
hung in the uppermost part of the tree allowing the light to come 
down through the tree. 

“There is little doubt that numerous other crops can be pro- 
tected and that increases in insect-free produce can be realized 
with this form of protection.” 


The same principle has also been applied to ordinary window- 
sereens, which actually kill insects that attempt to enter instead 
of merely excluding them. 


Toothbrushers in the Minority 


OUR-FIFTHS of the people in our enlightened land do 
not brush their teeth. 
That is the estimate of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior in President Hoover’s Cabinet. 

This comes as a surprize when we consider that care and repair 
of the teeth have been brought to a higher degree in America 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Says Mr. J. A. Salzmann in a newspaper article: 


‘One reason why this condition exists in spite of the vast 
amount of energy expended in popularizing mouth hygiene is 
the fact that too much emphasis has been placed on the cura- 
tive value and disease-prevention value of tooth-brushing, and 
not enough has been said about its cosmetic value and its hy- 
gienic value. ; 

“While it is perfectly true from a scientific standpoint that 
mouth hygiene has a retarding influence on dental decay, it can 
not, however, be considered the sole reason why teeth will decay. 

‘“‘If people were advised to bathe frequently because of the 
disease prevention and curative values of baths, it is quite rea- 
sonable to assume that persons feeling themselves in normal 
health would think it quite unnecessary to bathe. This assumes 
of course, that they did not realize also at the same time the 
social and hygienic value of bathing. The American bathtub, 
which is such a great feature of what is popularly called ‘Amer- 
ican civilization,’ owes its existence and great popularity to the 
fact that the American public regards bathing as a hygienic and 
social requisite; as an end in itself, and not primarily as a means 
to better health. 

“Following the same line of reasoning where tooth-brushing is 
concerned, it appears quite logical that many persons who are 
not aware of any abnormal condition existing in their teeth, and 
being not especially conscious of the hygienic value of tooth- 
brushing, continue to neglect the care of their mouth until the 
presence of disease asserts itself in some active manner. 

“Tooth-brushing must be considered as an end in itself. The 
child should be trained, and in many instances is already being so 
trained, to brush his teeth for the same reason that he washes his 
face. The cosmetic reason for brushing the teeth is of great im- 
portance besides the fact that it has a beneficial effect on the 
teeth and gums. 

“Nothing is more unsightly than unbrushed teeth and a 
neglected mouth. At the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that unless proper methods of brushing are followed, the 
effectiveness of the toothbrush may be lost. People should ask 
their dentist to give them instructions in proper methods of 
brushing the teeth. No other service that the dentist can render 
his patient is of greater value than instructions in the home care 
of the mouth and brushing the teeth.” 
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Taking Off a Plaster Cast 


HE HARDEST GARMENT to take off is the plaster 
cast used to hold broken bones in place while they are 
knitting together. 

It is often necessary to soften such casts with vinegar and then 
to use heavy cutting pliers or saws. 
_ suring to the patient. 

A simple device for removal has been made by W. K. Kearsley 
of the General Electric Company. 

A doctor once explained to him the difficulties to be en- 
countered when it would be time to remove a cast from his wife, 
who had been injured in an automobile accident. He thereupon 
invented a better way. Says Guy Bartlett of the company’s 
News Bureau (Schenectady) : 


This is not exactly reas- 


“Mr. Kearsley’s device works as efficiently and smoothly as 
a@ modern can-opener, and makes one wonder how many other 
every-day problems are awaiting the in- 
ventor. 

“Many times they require only or- 
dinary facilities and, after being solved, 
look so simple that one is left wondering 
why they were not invented long ago. 

“When the broken bone had been 
temporarily set and was ready for the 
east, Mr. Kearsley asked that, between 
the inner cotton bandages and the Jayers 
of cloth impregnated with plaster of Paris, 
there be inserted three lengths of braided 
steel cable of small diameter, one extend- 
ing the full length of the back of the cast 
and the other two along the front from 
either end of the cast to the opening at the 
knee joint. F 

“The cables were placed, and the cast 
left for several weeks required for the 
mending of the broken bone.”’ 


W azn it was time to remove the east, 
the free ends of each cable were attached 
to a small device Mr. Kearsley had con- 
structed in the meantime. A few turns of 
aroller atop arunway, and the cable cut 
through the cast. The patient saw no 
application of brute strength to heavily jawed snippers, felt no 
pinching of cutters, nor even pressure as the cast was sectioned. 
To quote further: 


‘‘Wires were similarly inserted in casts applied to crippled 
children in the Eastern New York Orthopedic Hospital-School 
at Schenectady, and the casts were just as easily removed at the 
proper time. 

“Following these applications, Mr. Kearsley addrest a meeting 
of the Schenectady County Medical Society and demonstrated 
the use of the equipment. 

“The cable, the roller upon which it is wound, and a runway 
for the roller comprise the equipment. The stranded, rust- 
proofed cable is an eighth inch or less in diameter. The roller 
upon which the cable is wound reminds one somewhat of the 
key employed in opening a can of sardines. The specially con- 
structed metal runway along which the roller travels prevents 
the roller from pushing against the cast, and leaves a space for 
the plaster as it is severed. 

“Tt has been found preferable to employ two rollers, turning 
them simultaneously toward each other. 

‘““A east can also be removed, however, by securely strapping 
one end of the cable to the cast while the other end is wound on 
the roller, and then reversing the connections to complete the 
removal of the wire. 

‘In some eases, only one wire need be imbedded in a cast, but 
in most cases it has been found preferable to use two wires, on 
opposite sides of the cast. 

““The wires should be placed at the time the cast is made, but 
it is possible to insert a cable beneath a cast which has been in 
place a long time, and thereby to facilitate removal of the cast. 

“Tt is usually found that the casts which have been in place 
some time are no longer tight-fitting. In one case the cable was 
directed beneath a cast extending from the waist to the toes, 
over the inner curve of the ankle—a cast very difficult to re- 


move by ordinary means.” 
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Henry Ford’s New Anesthetic 


HATEVER HENRY FORD SAYS or does is news. 
Consequently the anesthetic his doctors used a 


short time ago became front-page news. The gen- 


eral public was thus made aware for the first time of a new anes- 
thetic called Avertin. Says The Industrial Bulletin of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. (Cambridge, Mass.): 


“Avertin is known to chemists as a bromin derivative of grain 
alcohol. Its preparation was described in 1923, and reports 
regarding its use as an anesthetic began to appear in 1926. Since 
then the scientific journals have had much to say regarding the 
many phases of its use. The earlier work was done in Germany. 
More recently the English and American workers have presented 
considerable data, while we even find reports in far-away Aus- 
tralia and Argentina. By 1929 over 100,000 cases had been re- 
ported where A vertin was used as an anesthetic in hospital practise. 

‘ Avertin differs from ether, chloroform, ete., in that, while they 


Courtesy of the General Electric Company 


“As Smoothly as a Can-opener’ 


Taking off a plaster-cast the new way. 


, 


are inhaled as gases, Avertin is usually administered by injection. 
The toxic dose of Avertin for rabbits has been found to be 0.5 


to 0.6 gram per kilogram of body weight, while the anesthetic 


dose is 0.25 to 0.3 gram per kilogram of body weight. This is 
claimed to be a more favorable ratio than for any other anesthetic 
investigated, excepting amylene hydrate. 

‘‘The problems arising from its use have been many. It was 
found that more than very gentle heating caused the Avertin to 
decompose to products injurious to the intestines. A color test 
was devised for detection of this decomposition, and now the 
anesthetic must always pass this test before it is used. When 
pure, Avertin has been found to have no irritant local action. 

““An extensive study revealed that over one-half was excreted 
by the kidneys during the first twenty-four hours after adminis- 
tration, less than half the remainder during the second day, and 
the balance over a period of several days. 

“‘Avertin usually causes a drop in blood-pressure. The 
respiratory rate is slowed, but efficiency is maintained by an 
increase in the depth of breathing. Repeated doses given to 
laboratory animals have shown no important injurious effect 
upon any organ. 

“Tt may be used alone, but is now, in this country, usually 
administered as a ‘basal’ anesthetic, followed by ether, gas or 
local anesthetic, after the patient becomes unconscious. 

“The outstanding reported value of Avertin is the method of 
administration, which does away with any distressing reactions 
such as coughing, feeling of suffocation, etc. The patient goes to 
sleep quite normally, and may remain peacefully sleeping for 
several hours after the operation, thus allowing a more gradual 
recovery from the shock. After-effects have been noticeably 
absent. It is claimed that there have been no eases of lung affee- 
tion where Avertin alone was used. While it is not advisable 
in eases of kidney or liver diseases, it is particularly suitable for 
old people because of the favorable action on the heart. Also, it 
is very advantageous for operations about the neck and head, 
and for operations requiring considerable time.” 


The Roman Way of Cleaning 
Swimming Pools 


HE ANCIENT ROMAN ENGINEERS built their 
swimming pools so that the water kept overflowing at the 
edges. 

In this way the disease-breeding floating seum was earried off, 
and the water in the pool was continually purified. 

To leave the surface undisturbed, as in most of our pools, is 
to invite disease, argues W. S. Pollard, a mechanical engineer of 
Philadelphia, writing in The American City (New York). . We 
read: 


“Twenty-two hundred 
years ago Appius Claudius 
became Censor of the 
Roman Republic. To in- 
crease the opportunities for 
healthful public bathing 
and swimming, he built an 
aqueduct from the springs 
at Praeneste, a score of 
miles away, to the new 
public bath and swimming 
pool outside the walls of 
Rome; and a boiling plant 
to soften the hard spring 
water for cleansing pur- 
poses. 

“Such throngs of people 
came for warm baths and 
to swim in the cold, hard 
water of the pool that 
not all could enter. The 
experiment had proved 
a success, and more and 
more baths and swimming 
pools were built, in the 
parks inside the walls 
of Rome, with additional 
aqueducts, until the daily 
consumption of water for 
bathing and swimming is 
said to have reached nearly 
200,000,000 gallons, and 
for the benefit of the 
people the Romans oper- 
ated public baths and 
swimming pools for a 
period of 700 years. 

“Upon what did the success depend? First, upon the design 
of the pool and the circulation of the water, its great quantity 
and its coolness; second, upon the strict enforcement of the laws 
made by the Censor for the operation of the baths and pools. 

“Attendants found guilty of neglecting their duty received a 
punishment equal to that for manslaughter. 

“The water which came from the aqueduct entered the pool 
bottom through numerous inlets and overflowed at the surface 
into a gutter around the pool. Thus the possibility of short- 
circuiting the water from inlet to outlet was eliminated, staena- 
tion was prevented, and the objectionable matter on the surface 
of the water was removed.”’ 


Copyright by Keystone 


Swimming pool at a girls’ school. 
the water pure, then lost the art. 


Iw the year 453 the Huns cut the aqueducts, and fifty years 
later many of the great bathing and swimming pools were in 
ruins. After the fall of the Roman Empire, laws in other coun- 
tries that had adopted the Roman system grew weaker. Design 
and operation were changed to economize on water. During 
the Middle Ages bathing and swimming were cultivated very 
little,- the pools degenerated and became places of infection, 
epidemics broke out, and finally all the pools were closed. Mr. 
Pollard goes on: 


‘In the nineteenth century the healthful effect of bathing 
and swimming once more became recognized, but the early de- 
velopment of pools proceeded with practically no knowledge of 
the laws that govern the action of polluting material in water. 
Pools were built in gymnasiums, clubs, hotels, ete., where bath- 
ing loads were very light and the polluting of the water was 
hardly noticeable. Experience collected from these pools with 
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Health Protection Vital Here 


The Romans first found how to keep 
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light bathing loads has been used to establish the present method 
of purifying the water in nearly all pools. 

“When the bathing load is heavy, a large quantity of polluted 
material is brought into the pool. The surface water is con- 
sidered the most dangerous, for much of the polluting material 
collects on the surface shortly after it has been deposited by the 
bathers, and is allowed to remain there and decompose, forming 
a scum; the water being of a suitable temperature, the surface 
of the pool becomes a bacteria incubator. 

“In modified form, some of the best designed modern pools 
use the Roman method of circulating the water, thus removing 
much of the polluted material from the pool shortly after it has 
been deposited by the bather. A standard purification plant 
capable of keeping the bacteria count safe at peak load should 
be in service, operating at a two-gallon rate per square foot per 
minute, which experience 
has proved to be econom- 
ical and to give excellent 
results. The value of 
liquid chlorin as a ster- 
ilizer for swimming-pool 
water has become gen- 
erally recognized. It re- 
quires considerable mixing 
with the water in all parts 
of the pool, and this mix- 
ing is provided by the 
underfloor method of circu- 
lation. Thus chlorin treat- 
ment is an added safe- 
guard.” 


Deadly Human Rays 


CHEMICAL expla- 
A nation for certain 
deadly rays given out from 
the human body has been 
offered by Prof. Otto 
Rahn of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Professor Rahn had pre- 
viously found that rays 
emittedfromhuman blood, 
finger-tips, the ends of 
noses, or flashes from eyes 
killed yeast and presum- 
ably could kill other miero- 


organisms. His findings 
were reported in our issue of July 23 last. 


The mechanism of these deadly rays remained a scientific 
mystery, and their very existence has been questioned by many 
scientists. Says a mail report of Science Service (Washington): 


Now we are learning it again. 


‘Professor Rahn believes that they may be explained by an 
abnormal excretion, through the skin, of oxycholesterol. This 
chemical is a fat, andis related to the parent substance of vitamin 
D, ergosterol. 

“Investigations carried on at Cornell by Professor Rahn and his 
associates indicated that these rays may furnish the scientific 
explanation of several old superstitions, among them that at 
certain periods women cause flowers to wilt and fermentations 
to become abnormal. Dr. David I. Macht and Dr. Grace Lubin 
of Baltimore found that a poison excreted at these periods was 
identical with or closely related to oxycholesterol. 

“This compound killed yeast when separated from the yeast 
by quartz, the Cornell investigators found. Ether washings 
from the fingers of women at such periods did the same thing. 
From this they concluded that oxycholesterol was present in the 
skin of the women at such periods, and that the presence of this 
substance explains the deadly rays emanating from the women. 

“Previously Professor Rahn had supposed these strange rays 
to be some sort of ultra-violet rays, because of their ability to be 
effective, through quartz, as are ultra-violet rays. In view of this 
it is interesting to note that vitamin. D is formed when ultra- 
violet rays act on the ergosterol of the skin. 

: * Professor Rahn has also investigated the ultra-violetlike 
mitogenetic rays’ which some scientists have observed from 
growing plants. His studies seemed to confirm these observa- 
tions, particularly those showing that the stimulation of these 
rays 18 necessary for cell division, and consequent multiplication.” 
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Harsh | axatives cause 


untold 


trouble’ 


HY does Dr. Jacobson, one of 
the leading medical experts in 
Denmark, make the above statement? 


Because—to give his words—“‘laxa- 
tive drugs in the long run weaken the 
intestines.” As a result, the bowels 
“can no longer function without help.’’ 


Dr. Daniel Jacobson is an authority of 
the great University of Copenhagen. He 
also heads his own private clinic. He states: 


“*After many years of medical experience I 
recommend a remedy which overcomes con- 
stipation not harshly but gently—fresh yeast. 
Fresh yeast, a food, stimulates peristalsis 
(bowel movement). It softens accumulated 
wastes in the intestines .. . making elimina- 
tion easier, regular... more complete. 


*‘It invigorates the whole system.’’ 


Simply eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast every day, regularly, before meals or 
between meals and at bedtime, plain or in 
a third of a glass of water. In a very short 
time—as yeast “‘tones’’ and actually 
strengthens your intestines—you should 
discover that you no longer need those 
weakening laxatives and violent pills! 


“JT FELT VERY TIRED,” writes Mrs. 
Cecile Stout, of Philadelphia, ‘‘and was 
terribly bothered with indigestion and 
headaches ...I knew my system was 
clogged. Remembering, my son’s fine 
experience with Fleischmann’s Yeast 
(the doctor had recommended it), 

tried it myself. It cleared up my con- 
stipation and indigestion and built up 
my strength.”’ 


IMPORTANT! Fleischmann’s 
Yeast for health is sold only in the 
foil-wrapped cake with the yellow 
label. It’s yeast in its fresh, effective 
form —rich in vitamins B, Gand D 
—the kind doctors advise. 


Isn’t it worth trying? Then do try it! 
Know the joy of a really healthy body—a 
good digestion—a radiant skin, You can 
get Fleischmann’s Yeast at grocers, restau- 
rants and soda fountains. Write for free 
booklet. Dept.Y-M-11, Standard Brands Inc., 
691 Washington St., New York City. 


Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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FIND THE 
BRAND 
YOU WANT 


Many of the products and ser- 
vices advertised in this magazine 
are also listed in your local classi- 
fied telephone book—so that you 
can easily locate an authorized 
sales or service agency. 

For example: Cadillac- LaSalle 
is listed under automobiles; Leon- 
ard under refrigerators; Sherwin- 
Williams under paints. Below 
each of these trade names is a list 
of local dealers who are author- 
ized representatives of that 
manufacturer, 
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SrporTS AND ATHLETICS 
The Kentucky Chorus—‘‘There Goes Bradley!” 


ORTY THOUSAND voices barked the 
news that something was doing at the 
last turn. 

A eurious shuffle in the order of the lead- 
ing horses as they came rocking round into 
the straight. 

The Kentucky Derby of 1933 was teeter- 
ing in the balance of fate. You could have 
heard a tin roof drop—maybe—as Head 


frantic jockeys were swapping compli- 
ments never heard at a Boy Scout council. 

Nearing the wire, in fact, Jockey H. W. 
Fisher, on the chestnut, ‘““was seen appar- 
ently slashing at Don Meade, on Broker’s 
Tip, with his riding ‘bat,’’? Damon Runyon 
tells us in the New York American, “‘but 
Fisher claimed the reason was that Meade 
was holding his (Fisher’s) saddle.” 


Keystone View 


The Duel of the Jockeys Within a Jump of the Finish 


A glimpse of the winning-post at the right. 


Fisher (left) is ‘‘grasping Meade’s 


saddle-cloth,’’ according to the Associated Press, while the right hand of Meade, who 
rides the hooded Broker’s Tip, was ‘“‘clutching Fisher’s shirt at the shoulder.”’ 


Play forged past both Charley O. and 
Ladysman (the favorite), snatching the 
lead for a few moments—until a dark brown 
outsider, a 9-to-1 shot, came up with a rush 
at Head Play’s heels and darted cleverly 
into the inside berth beside the rail. 


Baus what sent the Blue Grass boys 
wild with joy, from Gov. Ruby Laffoon 
down, was that the billowing silk jumper of 
the inside jockey shone with the white and 
green hoops of Col. E. R. Bradley, of Idle 
Hour Farm, near Lexington, already the 
winner of three Kentucky Derbies, and 
now perhaps about to win a fourth— 
thereby to become the greatest and luckiest 
of Kentucky Colonels. 

Hence a throb of almost hysterical ela- 
tion in the throaty ery, ‘‘There goes 
Bradley!”’ 

Yes, there he went and here he came— 
in the equine personality of Broker’s Tip, 
thundering neck-and-neck with Head Play, 
their foaming muzzles rising and falling 
like twin parts of one machine. So close 
they ran, the dark brown and the chestnut, 
that their ribs and flanks actually bumped 
at moments, and all could see that the 


In fact, both the boys were condemned 
of rough riding by the stewards, and 
penalties were meted out to them two 
days later, as we shall see. 

As they flashed by the winning-post, 
the clamorous grand stand couldn’t decide 
which horse was ahead, or whether either 
was, but “the Bradley number, 16, went 
upon the unofficial board at once. 

“The crowd on the infield started swarm- 
ing out on the track almost before the rest 
ot the field finished, roaring the Kentucky 
version of the old-time Rebel yell.’ 

Mr. Runyon continues: 


When Fisher brought Head Play back 
to the finish, and dismounted, he immedi- 
ately ran, with little, short, jiggly steps in 
his riding-boots, across the lawn to the 
stewards’ stand to lodge a claim of foul 
against Meade. He was wearing the brand- 
new and extremely brilliant orange silks 
of Mrs. Silas Mason, of Lexington and 
New York, who bought Head Play from 
Mrs. Bill Crump, wife of the old jockey, 
for $30,000 and 15 per cent. of the Derby 
stake, yesterday. 

Fisher broke down and eried as he talked 
to the stewards. Meantime, however, they 
had already draped the neck of Broker’s 
Tip with a rose blanket, and had handed 
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GOLDEN GATEWAY TO THE (-ALIFORNIA OUT-OF-DOORS 


y Vhere thousands come every summer to be young again 


No adventurer who came in ’Forty-Nine to 
seek the golden luck of Roaring Camp or 
Rough and Ready was ever mote thrilled than 
you will be when you see San Francisco. 

From the very first moment that you glimpse 
the city gleaming on her hills beside the 
Golden Gate you will sense the personality 
that makes it different from the other fascin- 
ating cities of the world. The clear outlines 
that rise before you in the western sky bespeak 
an adventure-in-living that here is uppermost 
... They were young, those thrill-seeking sons 
of many lands who built this city, and they 
planned it after their own pattern... 

Once you have set foot in San Francisco, you 
will never want to leave it until you have ex- 
plored it thru and thru. 

Running west from the Embarcadero over 
seven storied hills, multi-colored streets lead to 
a hundred exciting places ... to Union Square 
and great hotels and famed, romantic restau- 
rants. To curly-eaved Chinatown and other 
foreign colonies of America’s most cosmopoli- 
tan community. To the Mission Dolores, estab- 


lished in 1776, and the Presidio, with guns 
made in Peru for the Spaniards who built it. 
To the towering peaks that let you look down 
on the city and the sparkling land beyond. 

The broad ocean beach and far-reaching 
Golden Gate Park. Picturesque Fishermen's 
Wharf, the Legion of Honor Palace. The Zoo 
and the Aquarium. The tiny cable cars in- 
vented for these hills. And the shimmering 
fogs that bring a siren mystery to the dark... 
These too will thrill you day after sunny day, 
night after laughing night. 

Summer days are clear and cool in San Fran- 
cisco. Great for riding, and golf on the cele- 
brated courses, for boating or fishing in the 
Bay and in the ocean, and for every other 
sport. There is no rain in the summer months. 
Constant breezes from the sea keep tempera- 
tures low, night-time as well as day... 

Altogether, here is everything, we think, 
to keep the promise of the stories you have 
heard about this city . . . this center of the 
California vacationland. 

One day you'll set off thru the valley of 


AMERICA’S MOST COSMOPOLITAN COMMUNITY 


the San Joaquin to great Yosemite, to the Big 
Tree forests and the highest water-falls on 
earth, only a few hours’ ride from San Fran- 
cisco. Another will take you to the fabled gold 
towns in the High Sierra foot-hills and to Lake 
Tahoe, Mark Twain’s blue sea in the sky. You 
will see the stately University of California at 
Berkeley,and the east-bay cities ;Marin County, 
across the Golden Gate, where the Redwood 
Empire begins; and. the San Mateo peninsula, 
with lovely Stanford University. South from the 
city, three hours’ drive thru valleys of ten thou- 
sand orchards you will come to the crescent 
Bay of Monterey, with Santa Cruz, Carmel and 
gay Del Monte. The Bret Harte Country and 
Jack London’s Valley of the Moon, Mt. Shasta 
and Mt. Lassen, Russian River and Feather River 
are some of the other places where you'll find 
outdoor living filled with new experiences... 
and always, entertaining San Francisco will be 
close at hand by rail or wide, smooth motor road. 

Let us send you free, the illustrated book 
that tells all about San Francisco and this 
varied land it centers. Vacation costs, always 


VACATION COSTS LOWEST IN YEARS 


Costs here and costs for getting here are 
lowest in many years. Rail fares are at 
a new minimum. For example: $80.50 
from Chicago, for a 21-day roundtrip 
giving you 16 days here for a glorious 
vacation. Come by train, or steamer or 
plane—or over the Victory or Lincoln 


highway. Send the coupon for details. 


low, are this year further sharply reduced, and 
with the carefully compiled book you can plan 
not only what you'll see and do—but just 
what the cost will be. 

Probably you will find that your vacation in 
California will cost no more than just staying 
at home. Send the coupon now. Get ready for 
a fare experience. 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Room 305, 703 Market 
St., San Francisco. 


Please send me your free illustrated vacation book. 


Name : Pavese 
Street 
City State__ = 


While attractions for tourists are unlimited in San Francisco 
and California it ts necessary to advise those seeking em- 
ployment not to come at this time, lest they be disabpointed, 
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in the Cabin Class of the Lloyd Cabin Liners 
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England : Ireland : France and Germany 
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Meade a big bunch of American Beauties, 
and the photographers were busy taking 
pictures of the horse, the second ‘““maiden’”’ 
to win the Derby. That is to say, Broker's 
Tip had never before Won any race. Sir 
Barton was the only other ‘‘maiden”’ to 
take the Derby. 

“Big Jim” Farley, the bald Warwick of 
the Roosevelt Administration, presented 
the cup that goes with the $49,450 purse 
to the owner of the winner. The second 
horse gets $6,000, the third $3,000, and 
the fourth $1,000. 


Meaesnwunez the duel of the jockeys had 
reached a stage of violent fisticuffs in the 
dressing-room, ‘‘until they were separated 
by attendants,” and that incident figured in 
the deliberations of the Churchill Downs 
stewards. As the Associated Press tells it: 


Herb W. Fisher, who had the mount on 
Mrs. Silas B. Mason’s Head Play, was set 
down for thirty-five days, thirty days for 
rough riding and five days for striking 
Jockey Donald Meade after the race in the 
jockeys’ quarters. Meade’s suspension was 
for thirty days. 

The stewards, in announcing the suspen- 
sions, said: ‘‘Kach boy, according to the’ 
evidence and observation, was guilty of 
grasping the equipment of the other.”’ 

Meade, who has been riding for four 
years, the last year for Colonel Bradley, 
left high school at Ventura, California, to 
answer the eall of the turf. He was born in 
South Dakota. 


¥F or riding Broker’s Tip to victory, the 
boy was awarded by Colonel Bradley a 
bonus of $4,892, but even that nest-ege 
failed to console him for his suspension. 


“‘Don’ts”’ for Japanese Husbands 


Japanese women have grown weary of the 
centuries-old custom of ‘‘yessing’’ their 
men folks all day long. 

The Fujokat (Woman’s World) in its 
stand for more rights for the housewife, 
has compiled a code of laws for husbands, 
covering jealousy, finance, home admin- 
istration, health, clothing, food, children, 
and other’subjects. 

Some of the ‘‘don’ts”’ for husbands, as 
arranged by the women staff members of 
the Fujokai, follow: 

“Don’t be a killjoy all your life. Crack 
a joke once in a while, even if it isn’t very 
funny. Why confine your wisecracks to 
your friends? 

“Don’t crack your chopstcks against the 
bowl while eating. You’re apt to get on 
your wife’s nerves. 

‘Don’t ignore her wishes. If she sug- 
gests that you go together to a department 
store, go, even tho you ean think of nothing 
quite so boring. On the way back, stop for 
something to eat or drink. She’ll like that. 

‘““No matter how much you love your 
wife, give her a vacation from you now and 
then. 

“If she happens to look pretty, don’t 
forget to tell her so. If she isn’t particu- 
larly pretty, tell her so, anyhow. 

‘Don’t forget her birthday. Stage a 
little celebration of it each year. 

‘Don’t reprimand her bitterly when she 
has simply forgotten to sew a missing 
button on your clothes. She’ll snap back 
at you, and then something is bound to 
happen. 

“Never lie to your wife. 

“Remember that your wife has a right 
to an opinion, too.”’—Associated Press 
dispatch from Tokyo. 
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What His Eyes May Have Seen 


L CHING-YUN, a native of the prov- 
ince of Szchewan in Western China, 
is dead there at the age of 197 as he himself 
counted it, or at the age of 256, according to 
official estimates, remarks the New York 
Times, adding: 


It is said that there is a record of con- 
gratulations extended by the Peking Gov- 
ernment to the venerable man on _ his 
200th birthday. 

If Li Ching-yun lived to be 197 years old, 
then it is probable that he witnessed the 
following: 

7 attempts to inflate the currency and 
bring back prosperity. 

7 collapses of the currency. 

12 revolts of the young generation. 

25 revivals of the long skirt. 

24 returns of the short skirt. 

8 reintroductions of the game of whist 
under a new name. 

10 returns of the jig-saw puzzle. 

5 cycles of warm winters and cool sum- 
mers. 

5 cycles of cold winters and hot summers. 

6 outbreaks of nudism. 

4 eruptions of school-teaching without 
books, teachers, or discipline. 

4 returns to modified corporal punish- 
ment. 

12 outbursts of self-expression in the 
colleges. 

11 revivals of the Lady type. 

But if Li Ching-yun actually lived to be 
256 years, then it is plain that he must have 
been an observer of the following pano- 
rama— 


And here The Times proceeds to reiterate 
the above list, with 25 per cent. added to 
the numerals. 


Mustaches as Screens 


HEN Gen. Gaishi Nagaoka, father 

of Japanese aviation, died in Tokyo, 
the other day, his half-legendary twenty- 
inch mustache was interred in a separate 
mound beside his grave. Taking note of 
that historical hirsute occasion, the Cin- 
cinnati Times observes: 


This suggests that an interesting mono- 
graph might be written on the significance 
of the mustache in modern world affairs. 
The news reports do not say whether the 
general regarded his mighty brush as the 
seat of his power, but there seems little 
doubt that Germany’s Wilhelm II did. 
Jealous of its military curl and bristling 
points, Wilhelm had a special attendant for 
his mustache. Nightly it was locked into an 
iron frame. Germany’s most impressive 
mustache of the moment is worn by von 
Hindenburg. Saber-curled, like Wilhelm’s, 
it yet seems less formidable—gruff and 
kindly, like Old Paul himself. 

Stalin’s follows the Slay model, shaggy 
and vaguely menacing, just the thing to cow 
obstreperous commissars. Pilsudski’s is 
ferocious, but a little ragged, not unlike that 
gentleman’s parliamentary career. 

The most celebrated of contemporary 
mustaches is, of course, Hitler’s. That 
extraordinary adornment has been com- 
pared to many things under the sun, most 
aptly to a cluster of bumblebees, settled on 
a pouting lip. It is still somewhat of a 
mystery to the non-German world that its 
wearer has managed to overcome so obvious 
a handicap. Perhaps it is taken as a symbol 
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HE TASK of this summer’s vacation is 

greater than ever before. No common- 
place, close-to-home outing can repair the 
strain of recent months and fit you for the. 
tasks and opportunities — ahead. This is 
the year to break clear away from humdrum 
things... to visit Southern California! 


You Can Do It in a 2-weeks Vacation 

From most points in the country, even a 
two-weeks vacation gives you at least eleven 
days actually here. This year, costs while 
here (normally about 16% under the U.S. 
average) as well as costs of getting here, 
have been drastically slashed—lowest in fif- 
teen years. And what a vacation you can 
have, for no more than the usual cost of an 
ordinary holiday! 


Clear, rainless days, nights so cool you'll 
sleep under blankets, mean maximum pleas- 
ure and benefit in every hour you spend 
here... splashing in friendly Pacific break- 
ers, sailing to nearby pleasure-isles, golfing 
by a mile-high mountain lake, exploring a 
crumbling Spanish Mission. It’s all so re- 


“cation costs may 
never be so low again in 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


No ordinary 
vacation 
will do, thzs 
summer 


You need this 
complete change 
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Where cool breezes blow from 6000 miles of Pacific Ocean 


freshingly different... vast orange groves, 
palms, gardens...celebrated resort cities like 
Pasadena, Glendale, Santa Monica, Beverly 
Hills, Pomona, Long Beach and others sur- 
rounding big, cosmopolitan Los Angeles... 
memorable evenings with the stars in Holly- 
wood...even a real glacier close at hand 
..-Old Mexico just to the south. 


FREE—New 72-page Vacation Book 
To help you plan, we offer free one of the 
most complete vacation books ever pub- 
lished... just off the press...72 pages, 150 
interesting gravure photographs, map, in- 
formation about routes and time required 
for the trip, itemized costs and day-by-day 
details of everything to do and see here. 
Send coupon today for your free copy. Or 
for further authoritative, unprejudiced 
information, write us your own questions 
about a Southern California vacation. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 


Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., 
Dept. 5-K, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free illustrated book giving complete details 
(including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
Also send free booklets about the counties checked. 


CJ Los Angeles CJ Orange OD San Diego 
Santa Barbara L] Riverside 
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ore than 97,000 


passengers traveled over 


United Air Lines in 1932 
ve xe This is the largest 
number of passengers 
carried by any air line 
in the country + Over 
25 per cent of these 
passengers were women. 


New and faster schedules with the world’s fas- 
test multi-motor planes now in effect on coast- 
to-coast route. 2 pilots and stewardess. Two- 
way radio. For schedules, tickets or reservations 
call United Air Lines ticket offices, Hotel Port- 
ers, Travel Bureaus, Postal or Western Union. 


Y ut 
Dg [OKLAHOMA CITY 
. Fort wortH AA pattas 


AIR EXPRESS - Phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. Use Air Mail - it saves time, 


NITED 


AIR LINES 


Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 


95,000,000 MILES FLYING EXPERIENCE 


THEO LUTERARY DIGEST 


of a brisker and more businesslike genera- 
tion. Together with Hitler’s unruly black 
hair, it has given a new type of dictatorial 
visage to the world. 

For our part, we prefer Mussolini’s type 
—clean-shaven and bald as the Alps. 


Young Hopeful of a Genius 
Ms REINHARDT’S son _ settled 


down to another cigar and another 
cup of coffee. He had been discussing 
coffee with Ben Washer, who describes the 
encounter in the New York Morning Tele- 
graph. 

In Berlin, it seems, the coffee is bad. 
And so is the beer, Mr. Reinhardt says. 
And he ean not understand why. ‘‘It must 
have something to do with the water,”’ is 
his afterthought. 

Strange indeed to chance upon the great 
Professor Reinhardt’s son in the midst of 
one of New York’s most habituated speak- 
easies. He looks like his famous father. 
He has black hair which falls down over his 
ears. And he chews the ends of his cigars 
as he talks. It is only when he is talking 
about New York that his eyes really light 
up. 

‘“‘T euess people think it is funny that I, 
Max Reinhardt’s son, should like so much 
the stage shows in the movie houses. But 
we have nothing like that in Europe. We 
have no music like you have. So good, all 
of it. And no dancers. They’re so good, 
too. And no comedians. The American 
sense of humor is wonderful. And your 
comedians are all so good. We haven’t 
got any like them in Germany.” 

Young Herr Reinhardt has been in 
New York for several months. This is 
where his father sent him to study the 
theater. For this is where both of them 
believe the future artistic development of 
the theater is to take place. Young Rein- 
hardt says the situation in Germany 
“makes me so sad.’”’ He believes the 
theater. will remain dormant for at least 
several years. Hitler is not interested in 
the theater. And the land which once 
boasted of the theater which led the world, 
thanks to this young man’s father, has 
fallen into theatrical oblivion. 


The Lay of the Last Heath Hen 


Martha’s Vineyard had hoped that the 
world’s most famous bird—the last surviv- 
ing heath hen—would be making a eall this 
spring as it did a year ago, at James Green’s 
field on the Edgartown road, the New York 
Herald Tribune reminds us, adding: 

But the lone cock has disappointed the 
watchers, none more so than Dr. Alfred O. 
Gross, first authority on the unique bird 
leg-banded by him in 1931, who has visited 
the island to verify, if possible, rumors that 
the recluse had recently been seen. 

“The Vineyard Gazette's” current heath- 
hen news isin a minor key. It is feared 
that the bird has joined the rest of his 
species. Indeed, a reward is offered by 
Dr. Gross, Thornton W. Burgess’and others 
for finding the body, certified by the leg 
bands. If the bird is dead it may be a 
long chance to making the discovery in the 
dense cover of scrub oak; but scientists on 
and off the Vineyard feel that ‘‘the record 
will be incomplete unless a chapter can be 
added with some circumstances of the bird’s 
fate.”” The heath hen at least will have had 
his freedom to the end, unlike the last pas- 
senger pigeon, which died on September 1, 
1914, in the Cincinnati Zoological Garden, 
its long tail feathers broken by constant 


‘confinement in a cage. | 
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ILE- 
HIGH 
ON THE 


AT BANFF 
SPRINGS 
“HOTEL” 


AT LAKE LOUISE 


DOWN 


on the costs/ 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


XTRAORDINARY opportunity! .. . This 
year’s holiday on the roof garden of North 
America will cost you less ... 126 miles of 
smooth motoring on mile-high roads—hairpin 
turns, snow peaks, glaciers, valleys of the gods 
.. . Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, 
Emerald Lake Chalet...Spectacular days at each, 
threaded on a ribbon of views you will never 
forget... Ride, climb, swim in warm, open-air 
pools, fish in a lake too green to be real, ride 
Indian ponies with cowboy guides... golf on 
an 18-hole masterpiece-course, dance to world- 
famed orchestras. The chance of a lifetime! 


6 Glorious Days—with 2 days each at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald Lake Chalet; 
126 miles of spectacular motoring over roads $ 

costing a king’s ransom. ALL-EXPENSE . . 70 


5 Wonderful Days—same hotels and chalets. 1st day 
Banff Springs Hotel. 126 miles motoring. Leave $ 
by train from Field. ALL- EXPENSE 60 


4 Colorful Days, ist day at Banff Springs Hotel, then 
Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald Lake Chalet. $ 
126 miles motoring. ALL-EXPENSE 5 ; 50 


5 Outdoor Days — Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald Lake 
Chalet, Lake Wapta and Yoho Valley Chalet- $ 
Bungalow Camps. Motoring. ALL-EXPENSE 40 


These Tours may be reversed Eastbound. 


Greatly Reduced Rates at Banff, Lake Louise and Emer- 
ald Lake hotels. Special weekly, monthly and family 
terms. Hotels open June 23—Sept. 5. 


Add Rail Fare from starting point. First 8 Tours originate at Banff 
or Field. ‘‘6 Outdoor Days,’’ at Lake Louise or Field. Include a 
Tour on your way to North Pacific Coast, California, Alaska, 


Low Summer Round Trip Rail Fares, Also 45-Day Round Trip Fare, 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Canadian Pacific Offices in all Large Cities including— 
405 Boylston St. 


. 


344 Madison Ave, 1500 Locust St. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
14th & N.Y. Ave., N. W. 160 Pear] St. 838 Sixth Ave. 
WASHINGTON D.C. BUFFALO PITTSBURGH 
1010 Chester Ave. Dixie Terminal Bldg. 71 B. Jackson Blvd. 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
412 Locust St. 152 Geary St. 1820 Fourth Ave. 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Beguiling the Bird in the Hand 


Res to nature”’ is the ery of the 
overcivilized. Well, here’s a quick 
way to climb right into Mother Earth’s 
green lap and play with our little brothers, 
the dicky birds. 

Just follow the directions, and you can 
have feathered songsters hopping over you 


Illustrations by courtesy of Nature Magazine 


Break ’em In with a Dummy— 


as fearlessly as if you were a Yogi on the 
banks of the Ganges. 


Ann you may get more of a kick from 
that than from loading the shotgun and 
blasting out some gay little life. Fred E. 
Brooks did. He’s the inventor of this 
technique for convincing birds that a hat 
and a corneob pipe don’t conceal some 
deadly trap. 

“The thrill runs up my arm and tingles 


And They’I! Soon Learn That— 


through the back of my neck and chases 
up and down my spine,”’ writes Mr. Brooks 
in Nature Magazine. ‘‘I lose interest in 
my shotgun and consider how tame by 
comparison has been the kick which in 
times past I have gotten out of shooting 
wild creatures. The confiding trust of such 
a charming little wisp of life satisfies that 
sense of egotism which men have and which 
prompts them secretly to brag to their 
wives about the ease with which they can 
win friends.”’ 

He can go out now, he says, extend his 
hand with nut meats in the palm, and 
chickadees, Carolina wrens, and titmice 
will come fearlessly, settle upon his fingers 
and help themselves to the food. There 


TRESINTERARYTDIGEST 


4 585 miles from . 


your swivel chair... 


ack up Ae, 


From swivel chair to deck chair... about a week... and 
you'll be there! Idling down the Strand, or lolling in a gondola. 
This is THE year. Let us send you our booklet which tells why. 
Gives prices... going and coming and there. Lists all the color- 
ful events... what and when and where. 

There are pageants, sports and musical festivals all across the 
face of Europe this summer... Holy Year... musical festivals in 
honor of Wagner...the Grand Prix...spectacular Military Tattoos. 

But first send coupon for our booklet so that your cautious 


mind can be reassured about that old bogey “how much?” 


Send for free booklet 


Lloyd, Red Star Line, United States Lines, White Star Line. 


of All Years.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS_— — = : pots 


This message sponsored by the following Transatlantic Steamship Lines: Anchor 
Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, French Line, 
Hamburg-American Line, Holland America Line, Italian Line, North German 


“TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES, 80 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen:—Will you please send me your free booklet “This Year 
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INVEST YOUR 
VACATION! 


CoH RSV SER VHS GQO SS ¢ 


& 


Follow the 


50 
TIMERS® 


on a low- 
cost trip to 


EUROPE 


Because travel costs may never again 
be so low, it will pay you to make that 
European trip this year! 

And to know the luxury of White 
Star’s perfect service...just follow the 
“50 Timers’’! The ‘50 Timers’’ are 
those travelwise voyagers who have 
been crossing the Atlantic for years— 
and who have chosen White Star 50 
times and more. 


Sail on the Majestic, world’s lare- 
est ship; famous Olympic; Georgic 
(new) or Britannic, England’s largest 
Cabin liners; or the favorite Adriatic. 


Fares as low as 


$ 50 TOURIST CLASS 
98 ‘tar LED 


CABIN $132 THIRD $77 
CLASS CLASS 


crass 204 


For passages to Ireland, England and 
France, see your local agent — the 
travel authority in your community. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


Sroad +, New York: 216 N aioe 
UTMOST OCLAM SERVICE ». 1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago; 687 Market St., San Francisco. 


Other offices in prindpal cities. Agents everywhere. 


| isn’t any charm about it, says Mr. Brooks. 
| He has simply convinced the birds that he 
is their friend. 
This is how he started: 


Just outside a window of my library I 
erected a feeding shelf for the birds, attach- 
ing one side of the shelf to the window-sill. 
The shelf was bountifully supplied with 
cracked grain, sunflower seeds, nut-meats, 
eracklings, and other dainties. 

The time was winter, when the natural 
supply of bird food in the fields and forests 


a 


It's Perfectly Safe to— 


was scant. Within a few minutes the birds 
found their shelf, and the news soon spread 
throughout all the bird community that a 
supply ship from some heavenly port had 
wrecked and spilled its cargo at my window. 

They gave me no credit at all. I could sit 
within and watch them through the glass, 
but they resented my nearness and made 
eyes at me and wagged their tongues at me. 

Then one day I made an artificial arm 
from a crooked limb of a tree, slipt an 
old coat-sleeve over it and placed a glove 
on the hand. I thrust this arm out of the 
window, allowing the hand to extend be- 
yond the edge of the feeding-shelf. On the 
palm of the glove I placed a little heap of 
walnut meats, and then, like Br’er Rabbit, 
watched to see what the news is gwine 
t’ be. 


Ar first not a bird came near. 

A tufted titmouse perched in the shrub- 
bery and screamed—smarty! smarty! smarty! 
A pair of wrens growled and chuckled and 
nuthatches and sparrows flew around at a 
safe distance and whistled their suspicions: 


But they soon grew hungry and tired of 
their outery, and a chickadee ventured to 
the shelf, eyed the tempting food on the 
glove, hopped over and took a fat kernel 
and flew away. This made all the watchers 
bold, and in a very brief time they were 
taking the food as fast as I would supply it. 

Then I removed the dummy arm, put the 
glove on my own hand, and holding a 
supply of nut-meats thrust my arm out of 
the window. Within a few minutes the 
birds were coming to my hand in rapid 
succession. 

Then I removed the glove and placed the 
food in my bare palm. The birds were 
suspicious, but again a chickadee led the 
way, and, while he grabbed a mouthful, 
momentarily clasped my thumb with his 
cold little toes. 

The mob soon followed; downy wood- 
peckers, titmice, juncos, wrens, and nut- 
hatches. They even quarreled among them- 
selves for a place on my hand. In my 


DO YOU 


punish 
your 


car 
? 


© Does your car 
take heavy punishment day after 
day, week after week? 

Read the story of an owner- 
driver who put 13,000 miles 
on his speedometer in less than 
four months: 

“My driving speed on the 
road is between 50 and 60 at all 
possible times. I came in last 
week from a 2165 mile trip on 
the same oil I started with 
(Quaker State), and had added 
only 1 quart on the trip. My 
cart will really go out and run 
65 miles per hour all day long 
with no effort whatsoever.” * 

Hard-worked motors need 
extra-good lubrication. Quaker 
State does the job. 

Ordinary motor oils average 
1 quart or more of “light-end” 
oil per gallon. This burns up in 
high-speed, high-compression 
cylinders... blows away. 

Quaker State removes this 
light-end material... at the re- 
finery. It never reaches your 
motor. Every gallon of it is 4 
quarts motor lubricant, net. 

Look for the Quaker State 
sign. Most places now supply 
Quaker State from the patented 
green-and-white drum . . 
double-sealed at the refinery. 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 
Price now 30c per quart except 
in several high-freight areas ct 
the Rocky Mountain States. 


“What's your experience? Write us. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 
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excitement I forgot all other work and 
allowed my lunch-time coffee to get cold. 

Thereafter whenever I held tempting 
food out of the window, the birds were sure 
to come for it. 


Tien Mr. Brooks tried standing outside, 
with his body fully exposed, while he offered 
the birds food near the shelf. But that was 
too much for them. The experiment was 
too dangerous for them to attempt. 

Mr. Brooks made a dummy, fashioning it 


Get Gay With a Good Man 


in the likeness of himself as much as he 
could. He put nut-meats on the crown of 
the hat and in the palm of the hand and 
then fitted a corncob pipe into the mouth. 
Reward was his when he awoke at day- 
break the next morning and looked out 
the window: 


A eardinal was sitting on the dummy’s 
hat, a white-breasted nuthatch was hitch- 
ing itself around on his arm and hand, and 
the pipe was empty. 

Throughout the day I kept all the de- 
pressions about the person of that straw 
man filled with the choicest titbits, and the 
birds swarmed about the food confidently 
and unafraid. 

A day or two later, I removed the 
dummy, loaded up with nut-meats myself, 
and stood like Casabianca in the exact 
spot which the dummy had occupied. Nor 
did I have to wait long for the birds. They 
were shy at first, but soon began venturing 
to me, taking the food from my hat, pipe, 
and hand, and even exploring my pockets. 

I set up my camera and made numerous 
pictures. While a bird was perched upon 
one hand I would operate the shutter of my 
lens with the other. They became so fear- 
less that while I was obtaining a proper 
focus of the instrument they would alight 
on my hat, or settle in front of my lens, 
obstructing the view so that I would have 
to shoo them away. 

I have found that in any flock of a given 
species there are likely to be one or two 
individuals that are less suspicious of me 
than the others, and that when these be- 
come tame they help to inspire confidence 
in their fellows. 

Once hand-tamed, they usually remain 
on intimate terms with their tamer for 
some time. 


When ‘‘Wider, Please’’ Is a Pleasure. 
—‘‘T wonder why Peck always goes to 
a lady dentist.” 

‘““T suppose it seems good to hear a wo- 
man tell him to open his mouth instead of 
to shut it.”—IJndustry and Labor. 
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ENTE 
EUROPE HERE 


The “I933"w 
Te Atoxnt 


your Europe trip 


Look at the map! 
venience and added pleasure in starting your 


There’s economy, con- 


European trip from the top . . . landing at 
Glasgow, seeing Scotland, Wales, England on 
your way to the Continent ... or stopping at 
Londonderry or Belfast for a tour of the 
Emerald Isle before you go on. It’s the way of 
1933... added value... your whole Europe trip 
lies on a direct and easy route ... no circling 
back from some farther landing-port ... you 
take everything in your stride and see it all! 


And Cabin Class on this route is a “buy”. 
The California, Cameronia, Tuscania are fine, 
modern ships, with generous space . . . superb 
food . . . such solid comfort as attracts com- 
panionable travellers and inspires congeniality. 
The service which plays so great a part in the 
ease and pleasure of your voyage, is backed 
by 81 years of Anchor Line tradition. And 
Cabin Class is top class. 


Staterooms are distinctive in taste, modernly luxurious in their comforts. 


ANCHOR) 


Literature and information from your Local 
Agent or Anchor Line, 25 Broadway, New York 


The lounges are spacious, marked with 
the dignity of good taste, yet intimately 
cozy. 


eee 
CABIN $126 up 


TOURIST CLASS £97 up 


Sailings from New York to Londonderry 
and Glasgow: 


May 27 Cameronia 
June 10 California 
*June 24 ; Cameronia 
‘Julyiec8 feew one Tuscania 
tJuly 15 Cameronia 
July 29 Tuscania 
fAug. 5 Cameronia 
Aug. 19 Tuscania 
tAug. 26 Cameronia 


*Summer rates: Cabin, $133 up; 
Tourist Class, $102 up. 

T Via Boston to Belfast and Glasgow, 

{To Belfast and Glasgow. 


FIRST CLASS $140 up 
TOURIST CLASS $97 up 


Sailings from New York to Belfast 


and Glasgow: 


tTMay 20 . Transylvania 
TJune 3. Caledonia 
*tJune 17 . Transylvania 
* July dt Caledonia 
TVia Boston. 


*Summer rates: First Class, $147 up; 
Tourist Class, $102 up. 


Smart... with speed in the angle of his 
cap, courtesy in his smile... this bell- 
boy is a symbol of Anchor Line service. 


MILLIONAIRE 
VACATIONS 


to fit any budget 


Ir your income is less this year, but 
your need for rest is greater than ever, 
consider this plan to get the most for 
your money. First, write for the New 
England Council booklet offered be- 
low. 


In it you will find a wealth of va- 
cation tips: Where to find your favorite 
sport—the secret of pleasant, cool 
rides on shaded roads—how to get re- 
lief from the city’s oppressive heat— 
the thrill of luncheons, dinners or teas 
at famous mountain or seashore hotels 
—the story of seashore, lakes, moun- 
tains and rivers almost within a stone’s 
throw of each other—a land of an- 
tiques and first editions—and food that 
tempts the most jaded appetite. 


Write now. Use the free booklet. 
Plan a much needed rest safely within 
your budget. New England Council, 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Send for 


FREE 
booklet 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 
Statler Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send me free copy 


, D-23, cramme 


of your beautifully illustrated 


1 f of useful New England Vacation 


THE LITERARY DAGGERS 
A Thriller on the Main Line 


F the story had been composed by | 
I Oliver Optic, it would be a classic of 
juvenile fiction. 

For their ‘‘thrill that comes once in a 
lifetime,” the six orphan boys of Passaic, 
ranging from eleven to fifteen years, must 
be the envy of all red-blooded youngsters, 
exclaims the New York Herald Tribune in 
an editorial for grown-ups. 

“They were heroes in a jiffy. 
from the orphan-asylum windows the wash- 
out on the Erie tracks, knowing that the 
7:50 from Jersey City was due, they 
rushed out and ran up to flag the train 
with their coats in the nick of time. 

“BWngineer MecGlin thought fast, too. 
The train stopt with a jolt, and 500 pas- 


Seeing 


Acme 


After the Big Adventure 


The six life-saving orphans: Mazzola (left), 
Borsche, Murdock, Fleming, Merlnizek, and 
the second Mazzola. 


sengers were safe.’’ This admiring chronicle 
runs on: 


The whole thing happened quicker than 
you could say a few Jack Robinsons. . 

Most of the commuters had no idea that 
they were in the middle of the most exciting 
story for a long time on the main line of 
the Erie. No daily traveler would have 
imagined that life and limb were in any 
way dependent on the orphans of the old 
stone house pleasantly overlooking the 
Passaic athletic field—altho a sympathetic 


eye could not fail to notice now and again 


the alert-looking boys on the grounds under 
the curved embankment. The names of 
the train flaggers are interesting as a cross- 


| section of young America—MerlInizek, 
Murdock, Fleming, Borsehe, and _ the 


brothers Mazzola. 

3y using their heads they prevented an 
accident that might have orphaned boys 
and girls in several towns from Passaie up 
to Suffern. Surely no first-class veteran 
railroad man could have ‘‘clicked” to the 
emergency any better than tnese six boys. 


In the news columns of the same paper 
we read: 


They ran through a pouring rain for a 
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ROAD MAPS 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


ates & 
AND TRAVEL FREE 


Wherever you plan to travel in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, write us telling when and 
where you want to go. We will send, postpaid, 
free, state road maps of each state you pass thru, 
marked with your best routes, illustrated booklets 


of interesting vacation and historic spots, and 
camp and hotel guides. Also a Conoco Passport, a 
small pocket folder, which introduces you to 
18,000 Conoco stations and dealers and provides 
you with spaces to record the expenses of 

operate 


our 
trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, by 
Continental Oil Co., is Amer- 
ica’s foremost free travel serv- 
ice. Address Dept. 4 , Conoco 


Travel Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


WANT a new business profession of 


DO YOu your own, with all the trade you can 
attend to? Then become a foot cor- 


rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Established 1894. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Driive to the World's Fair in a Siuve Dome, and avoid hotel and 
travel worries. Hitches on any car, Has everv c nvenience—even 
lights, radio, shower, toilet. Pays for itself in hotel bills saved. 
Gives years of touring pleasure afterwards. 65 models, $515 to 
$1265, Write for free circular. 


WOLFE BODIES, INC., 6200 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH, 


Famous Richardsons completely equipped 
with toilet, stove, sink, wo spring berths, 
electric lights, anchor and other necessary 
equipment now as low es $1200. Thirteen 
mile speed. Six feet headroom in the cabin. 


Write for free folder $-33. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 


512 Sweeney Street North Tonawenda, N. ¥. 


‘TREC HARDSON 
-GRUISABOUTS 


10¢ A DAY 


BUYS A NEW 


REMINGTON 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Special 7-Day Free Trial Offer 


Think of it! You can buy a new standard 
Remington Portable Typewriter for but 10c a 
day. Standard keyboard. Small and capital 
letters. Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 
free. Ideal graduation and birth- 

day gift. Write today. Say: 
Please tell me how I can get 
a new Remington Portable 
typewriter on your special 
7-day free trial offer for cS 
but 10caday. Remington & 
Rand Inc., Dept. F3, 


othersills 


3 SEASICK REMEDY 


Ree RELIEVES STOMACH 
» DISTRESS WHEN 
TRAVELING _ ; 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American home 
where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


CUTICURA 


Shaving Cream 


Produces a rich, creamy lather that 
remoine iene throughout the shave. 
t your dealers or sent postpaid on receij 

of 35c, Address: Outicura Daberatarion id 
Malden, Maoa. 
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quarter of a mile to halt the 7.50 express 
from Jersey City, carrying commuters liv- 
ing in Passaic, Paterson, and points north 
to Suffern. 

The train, nine coaches and one baggage 
ear, had made its first stop at Passaic Park, 
and the engineer, John McGlin, of Nutley, 
was taking the curve toward the main sta- 
tion in Passaic, when the express was due 
at 8:15. Erie trains make great speed 
around this curve, which has a slight grade, 
and if the boys had not warned McGlin of 
the danger ahead there would have been a 
dangerous wreck, as the curve did not 
allow him a straightaway view of more than 
200 feet ahead. 

Around the bend McGlin saw a boy 
standing beside the track, wildly waving a 
rain-coat. McGlin mistook the boy’s 
alarm for a cheery greeting and waved 
pleasantly in return. But farther around 
the curve he saw five more boys, standing 
a few yards apart, and all swinging their 
rain-coats in the air. 


The Cover 


HE name of the place celebrated on the 
cover assorts ill with the Italian light of 
love of somewhat similar name. 

But Mr. Aston Knight found the color 
of Cazenovia in New York State suitable to 
his palet on his recent return from France. 

An absentee for many years, painting in 
France, he held an exhibition of his work 
last fall in the John Levy Galleries. 

Born in Paris, in 1873, he is a son and 
pupil of D. Ridgway Knight, the well- 
known American painter. He was also a 
pupil of Lefebvre and Robert-Fleury. 

In the New York Sun we find this sketch: 


A pupil of his father, the distinguished 
American artist Ridgway Knight, who him- 
self was a pupil of Meissonier, he keeps to 
the well-trodden path of sound craftsman- 
ship, and after forty years of constant 
study of nature, it is not too much to say 
that tho he may see with the eye of the 
poet, he paints with the hand of a good 
workman who knows his job. 

In France, where good craftsmanship is 
in the blood of the race, his qualities were 
long ago recognized. He was awarded gold 
medals in the Paris salons of 1905 and 1906. 
He was made a Knight of the Legion of 
Honor in 1920, and is now an officer. 

Besides, the French Government has 
bought three of his pictures for the Luxem- 
bourg. His work also hangs in various 
American museums—in ‘Toledo, in 
Rochester, in Marion, Ohio, in Newark, 
in New Orleans, and elsewhere. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
France has claimed the best years of his 
artistic career. It was there he had his 
training, there he received his first recog- 
nition, and there that he finds the subjects 
that apparently make the greatest appeal. 

He kindles as he recalls the historical 
associations that cluster around the scenes 
he has portrayed, yet lingers with painter- 
like delight over the roses thrusting their 
way through the thatched roof of some old 
cottage, dwells on the beauty of the carving 
above the doorway, and notes with a caress- 
ing touch how the reflected lights creep in 
under the eaves—in a word, he is primarily 
a painter intoxicated with the delights of 
the eye. 

His pictures radiate the joy of life, hymn 
praise to the beauty of the visible world. 
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AWedding Gift 


that goes along 


F it were your wedding trip, 
what gift would mean as much 
to you as this new Ciné-Kodak? A 
gift that will preserve—in movies— 
the most memorable journey ofall. 

A full-fledged movie camera for 
$29.50, 

Ciné-Kodak Eight is a fine pho- 
tographic instrument. A precision 
camera. Beautifully made. Com- 
plete. Compact. Yet so easy to use 
that anyone can make excellent 
movies with it from the start. 


Home Movies 10¢ a Scene 


And movies made with Ciné- 
Kodak Eight cost less than 1o¢ a 
“shot... . 20 to 30 scenes (as.long 


Ciné Kodak EIGH 


Cine-Kodak Eight brings 
back the honeymoon 
in Movies 


as average news-reel scenes) on a 

2.25 roll of film. The price in- 
cludes the finishing. 

It’s about the only gift that 
goes along on the honeymoon. 
And what could you give that 
would furnish so much unique en- 
joyment over the following years? 


Ask to see Sample Movies 


Ask your Ciné-Kodak dealer to show you 
the Eight—and the movies it makes. Or 
write for booklet that explains how this 
small, simple camera makes movies at 
1o¢ apiece. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. 


IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 


Lastmans New-Fin cip Le 
Movie Camera 


UJ 
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Hearing Aid 
... made by Bell 


lelephone LAR ETS 


You can have a really effective 
Hearing Aid—the Western Electric 
Audiphone. It is made by men long 
experienced in producing sound 
transmission apparatus— assurance 
that it will serve you well. 


There are three Audiphone 
models of varying power. One of 
them will meet your individual 
needs, help you to hear clearly. 
All are light, compact, neat— and 
made to Bell Telephone standards. 
Which means full, natural sound! 


Send the coupon to the dis- 
tributors—Graybar Electric Co.— 
for your dealer’s name. 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Western Electric 


* HEARING AID -- 


Grarbar Evectaic Co.,Graybar Bldg., New York, N.Y. 


Centlemen: Please send me full information on the 
Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer, 

LD-7 
Ser Sam SEP RR ae 
Pe EE ee eee SS PEE Ree ee Roe 
CITY STATE... 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


CURRENT POETRY 


UNSOLICITED CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT 
CAN NOT BE RETURNED. UNPUBLISHED POETRY 
UNAVAILABLE 


Ma. mMAsTERS’s lines from the “Iliad”’ 
are a fair challenge to Lawrence’s of the 
‘“‘Odyssey’’—perhaps they have a finer 


grace, and-no less welded to the common | 


speech. This portion of lines 478-676 in 
Book XXIV are taken from The Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Quarterly (Menasha, Wis.) : 


TRANSLATION FROM HOMER’S ILIAD 
By EpGar Ler Masters 


But the old man Priam went straight toward the 
house 
Where Achilles was wont to sit. 
found him, 
But his comrades sat apart, while two of them, 
Automedon and Alcimus with busy feet 
Were waiting on him. For Achilles was newly 
ceased 
From meat and wine, and by his side still stood 
The table. 
Now unseen of these great Priam 
Entered the room, and closely coming clasped 
Achilles’ knees, and kissed the terrible hands, 
That being so man-slaying had slain his sons. 


There Priam 


And as when heart-blindness comes upon a Man 

Who in his native country has slain another, 

And escaped to a land of strangers, and to the 
house 

Of a man of plenty, and all that household looks 

In wonder on him, so was Achilles seized 

With wonder at the sight of god-like Priam; 

And all about Achilles were seized with wonder, 

And they glanced at one another. But Priam made 

lintreaty now, and thus spake to Achilles: 


“Remember thy father, god-like Achilles, now 
Whose years are like to mine, already come 
To the threshold of old age. Him evilly 

The dwellers about him are entreating now, 
Nor is there any to ward a wrong from him. 
Yet while he hears of you as yet alive 

His heart has joy, as it hopes from day to day 
To see his dear son home again from Troy. 
But I—I am unblest and utterly, 

Seeing that 1 begat the chiefest sons 

In all Troy’s ample lands, yet of them all 

Not one is left. ... 

: The furious Ares loosed 

The knees of all of them. And that one left me 
Who by himself the men and city guarded 
You slew but now, you slew him as he fought 
For his country, you slew Hector even now. 
For his sake am 1 come among the ships 

Of the Achzans, to win him back from you, 
Bearing a ransom past all estimation. 

Have awe of the gods, Achilles, and take pity 
On me an old man, remembering your father, 
For | am more piteous by far than he, 

And I have endured what no man has endured 
On all the earth's face, yes, now reaching forth 
My hands to touch the face of him that slew 
My sons do I endure what never a man 

Has on the face of earth endured before.”’ 


Das hymn to spiritual beauty appears in 
Poetry World and Contemporary Vision 
(Clifton Heights, Pa.): 


INNER BEAUTY 


By CuHarues W. B. Lang 


Man knows a beauty he cannot express, 
Words to fit he will never find; 

It stands alone in its sheer loveliness— 
A still, sad beauty of the soul and mind. 


Deep in most hearts this lovely thing takes root, 
One can know its magic without fear; 

Sometimes it’s heard in notes from out a flute— 
Some see its wondrous image in a tear. 


It’s fashioned of a strange and flimsy stuff, 

Like starlight and the wild bird’s plaintive call: 
That we should even sense it is enough, 

To understand would surely blind us all. 
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eee POUNDED MY EAR 
LIKE A LUMBERJACK 


® And this man used to toss and roll at 
night with insomnia—strength gone, 
nerves frayed by dawn. 


If you suffer from sleeplessness, try this 
easy new treatment tonight. Nine out of ten 
who follow these simple directions report 
the most gratifying kind of results. 


Here’s what you do 


Gotoyour druggistforabottleof Absorbine 
Jr. Just before retiring rub a palmful 
briskly on the back of your neck with firm 
steady strokes, rubbing away fromthe brain. 


Drowsiness quick! 


Stretch out in bed. Relax. Breathe with 
long, slow rhythm like a personin slumber. 
Absorbine Jr. works quickly. Nerves lose 
their tension. Before you know it, you 
drift into deep, refreshing sleep. 


Let us prove that Absorbine Jr. can do 
this for you—at our expense. Send in the 
coupon below, and we’ll give you enough 
for a good night’s sleep with our compli- 
ments. Absorbine Jr. is sold at all drug 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, 
Used by millions for ‘‘ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


+ lelelaieaialeeiehelelelaleielalelalalhebebleletttbblblll ttt LLL LLL LL 


W.F. Young, Inc. 
345 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send mea free sample of AbsorbineJr- 


City. . 


. Stare 


PS 
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onus, witty and wise, by Bernice Dewey, 
never received a rejection from the ‘‘Con- 
ning Tower,’ controlled by F. P. A. She 
lied on New Year’s Day, 1933, and her 
‘Poems,’ now privately printed, contains 
the following verses especially dedicated to 
those who affect detective stories or plays: 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH CRIME? 
By Brernicr Drewry 


[t is a fact that till the present time— 
And to an author this was very trying— 
No Muse at all was patroness of crime; 
Whether one practised prose or wrote in rhyme, 
The need was crying. 


Supply, however, follows on demand, 
And so the sacred Nine, to be explicit, 
Have been increased to ten, I understand: 
Muse of the murder case, I shake your hand— 
Or, better, kiss it. 


Your moral duty to inspire is not 
A weighty matter; the divine afflatus 

is never needed to resolve the plot, 

Whether the victim’s stabbed or drowned or shot: 
Don’t overrate us. 


Che rules are certain like a master key: 
The butler does the deed in many cases 
When he’s unshaken by the third degree, 
His paradoxes full of wit, and he 
Of social graces. 


And what I chiefly want to ask is why, 
Why must one who never is suspected e © 


Be always guilty? What about the guy 9 , 
Chey find beside the body, blood-stained, sly, Ge, uc .< y we ea Q 


And dark-‘‘complected’’? 


Why, he, it seems, although he holds the gun, ) 99 
Is but the Great Detective, or a minion 
If Jaw and order—almost any one OU O. O 1S 


except the villain. This is overdone, 
In my opinion. 


\gainst the character who solves the scheme, 
The highest criminal minds are always pitted. 
We recognize him early in the theme 
3ecause the author always makes him seem, 
At most, half-witted. 


HAT’S what everyone says after using Du Pont 
No. 7 Polish. It gives such a brilliant lustre— and 
it’s so easy to use. 


Whether yours is a new car or an old one, you will 
find No. 7 Duco Polish a quick, easy way to remove dull 
Traffic Film and bring back the original color and lustre 
of the finish. Is it any wonder that No. 7 Duco Polish 

= : is preferred by millions of car owners and is recom- 
mended by leading car manufacturers? For only a few 


[xrmrmstina for the picture it evokes of a Magers of 0 cents and a little time, you can now make your car 


ong-buried past, yet holding a connecting : enieaae ea 
ink with ours. From Silhouettes (Ontario, Jook like a “million dollars. 


f you could alter this, I’d not despond; 

My outlook for the future is not gloomy; 

\nd if the heroine so fair and fond 

Need not, in plays, forever be a blonde, 
Why, that would do me. 


Nal.) : And now you can preserve the lustre for months—keep the car bright and 
DAFT beautiful! Just apply a coat of No. 7 Duco-Wax, the latest development of 
By J. Corson Miner du Pont laboratories. It forms a hard, 
ei aiening by the moon-biue. water, transparent film over the finish, pro- 
Ie said ‘“‘Last night I nearly caught her— tecting it against weathering and the 
Jid King Pharaoh’s dusky daughter. is 
ultra-violet rays of the sun, which are 
You see, I’m wearing his scarabs and rings, harmful to the finish. Polish your car 


\nd a diamond crown to my forehead clings— r bs 
was only a prince, now I’m King of the Kings. with No. 7 Duco Polish—preserve the 
lustre with No. 7 Duco-Wax. The cost 


Tor my golden shoes are fastened with fire ¢ AAG _ 
hid is trifling at the new low prices. 


‘rom jewels I pilfered in buried Tyre— 
‘it merchandise for a queen’s desire. 


Remember, in Egypt—long, long ago, 
Vhen I was cup-bearer for Pharaoh, SEND CO UPON F OR SAMPLE 
Vhere the slave-girls danced, as the sun sank low? tl T 


And once, for the Emperor’s foolish whim, 


Vhile the lamps in the banquet-hall turned dim, RES U.S. PAT OFF INGING ho ss cee ee eS Tore ee 
tashioned a song of love for him? . E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 

Dept. LD.-3, Wilmington, Delaware. Street Net Gan eae, Sie Re. tu tener 
About a maid by the moon-blue water, Send me a sample can of No. 7 Duco Polish. I 
nd of how a Cup-Boy loved and sought her— enclose 10c to help pay for packing and postage. vay 


‘he great King Pharaoh’s dusky daughter? .... (This offer good only in the U. 5S. and Canada.) City Pee as A SRC ae a 
In Canada, Canadian Industries, Ltd., Toronto 9, Canada 
nd shaking with joy, his eyes burned bright 
Vith the moon-mixed madness of the night— 
ragged, unkempt and brainless wight. i 
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OPERATES ON A.C, AND D.C, 


How can he SHAVE? 


Does he take off his collar and dressing gown? 
Has he no water, brush, soap—no lather? 
Doesn’t he need an entire bathroom with a 
mirror and a light?... NO! FOR HEIS 
USING A SCHICK DRY SHAVER. In 
a few moments he can shave clean and close. 
He can no more cut nor scrape himself than he 
could with his bare fingers. No blade touches 
his face for there are no blades in this Schick 
Dry Shaver—the most wonderful invention for 
shaving since civilized man banished whiskers. 


> 
28,000 MEN AND MANY WOMEN 
use the Dry Shaver. They know the joy and 
comfort of shaving or removing superfluous 
hair in this easiest and most economical way. 


A MONEY SAVER. Once you buy a Schick 
Dry Shaver, expense stops. You do not renew 
nor sharpen anything. The price, reduced by 
success, is now $15. 


GET A DEMONSTRATION. Dealers in 
most cities sell Schick Dry Shavers. But if your 
dealer has none, send $15 (in Canada, $17.50) 
to us for a Dry Shaver. It is guaranteed. 


SCHICK 


DRY SHAVER 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast: — Schick Dry Shaver Distributors, 
Reno, Nevada. Canadian Distributor:—Schick Dry 
Shaver, Ltd., Westmount, Quebec. 


| AR TERLY 


waren fy 7 OUNCES 


Sponsored by 
" ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


DISTRIBUTED BY A NATIONAL GROUP J - 
OF INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS 


Be independent, Earn HOM E 
$10,000 annually. We guide you 
step by step--furnish all text ma- 
terial, including fourteen- volume 
w Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
a our valuable 64-page ‘“‘Law Guide’’ 
and ‘*Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW, 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept.552-LA,Chicago 


Prices Reduced! 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Now you can get this authoritative pocket dictionary, 


abridged from the famous New Standard Dictionary, at 
two-thirds of its former price. Containing 26,000 vocab- 
ulary terms, 12 pages of colored maps, and many supple- 
mentary features, it is the most complete dictionary of its 
size published Cloth, 25c. Fabrikoid, 40c. Red Leather, 
SOc. Thumb-index, 10c additional. Postage, 2c extra. 


11 all bookstores, or from the publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
peunigstienreeinbaiaienienssngpencgesilicicene tehonssamnssaosscsenbea as Senses 


Send 25c in stamps for our 162- 
page Catalog describing Rifles, 
Shotguns, Revolvers, Ammunil- 
tion, Targets, Gun Accessories 
and Parts. Latest Prices. Over 
2000 Items, 1100 Illustrations, 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 507-L Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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AND FINANCE 


The Gold-Clause Tangle 


HAT gold-payment clause in your 
bonds—government or otherwise. 

What does it mean? 

What are the words—‘‘ payable in prin- 
cipal and interest in United States gold 
coin of the present standard of value”— 
worth to you? 

We are, remember, off the gold standard. 
Gold payments, export of gold, are banned. 
A situation with both domestic and inter- 
national complications, discust in the 
Topics department last week, has thus 
been created, and more detailed legal dis- 
cussion of its many and various implica- 
tions seems in order. 

If the situation worries you, it may be a 
comfort to know that official brows in 
Washington are just as wrinkled with per- 
plexity as your own. The enforceability of 
the gold clause in some $22,000,000,000 of 
government obligations and some $75,- 
000,000,000 other contracts is practically 
certain to be tested in the courts. So, 
Turner Catledge reports from Washing- 
ton to the New York Times, ‘‘the legal 
staff of the United States Treasury has 
been engaged” on the problem, seeking a 
way out of the tangle that has been brought 
about. 


‘Tus question is, Mr. Catledge proceeds: 


What will the Supreme Court say about 
the fulfilment of a contract which is “‘pay- 
able in principal and interest in United 
States gold coin of the present standard of 
value’’? 

On the answer to this question will 
depend the policy of the Treasury and 
the whole American financial community 
in their approach to the task of making 
good on approximately $100,000,000,000 in 
gold-clause contracts. 

The Treasury’s legal advisers have found 
any number of State court opinions relative 
to the gold clause in contracts, many of them 
disclosing a well-defined view in the 1860’s 
and 1870’s that obligations to pay in ‘“‘gold 
coin” ean be legally fulfilled by payment 
in any currency representing the value of 
the real metal money. But in so far as the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
passed upon this question, it has indicated 
its preference for the fulfilment of the letter 
of the contract. 

The gold clause in government bonds 
and private mortgages and indentures 
comes to the fore now not only because the 
United States, by decree of the President, 
is off the international gold standard, but 
because payment in gold of our outstanding 
obligations, whether held abroad or in this 
country, is being refused. Moreover, 
President Roosevelt is being granted Con- 
gressional authority to reduce the weight 
of the gold dollar in a scheme for domestic 
currency inflation. 

If the weight were actually reduced, 
the gold dollar would not be, of course, 
of the ‘‘weight and fineness”’ of the dollar 
at the time the gold clause in bonds now 
maturing was written in. The Treasury has 
prepared itself for a test, which will indi- 


cate a course to private business as w 
as to itself. 


Herz the writer in The Times turns asi 
to discuss briefly the history of the go 
clause. Its origin he places seventy yea 
back, at the time of the 1862 “greenback 
act, ‘‘when currencies of the Governme! 
were of doubtful and varying values 
Reading on in Mr. Catledge’s analysis | 
the situation: 


Makers of contracts, seeking assuran 
of payment in the best money of the da 
began writing into their agreements tl] 
stipulation that ‘‘this contract shall | 
payable in gold dollars of the present stan 
ard of weight and fineness.” 

The practise grew. Additional reaso 
for it appeared now and then with renewa 
of inflation agitation. It became fixt | 
private contracts about the time of tl 
whirlwind silver advocacy of William Je 
nings Bryan. The Government was slo 
to recognize it, however. Not until 191] 
was the gold clause adopted as Feder 
policy. In an act approved on Februar 
4, it was provided that ‘‘any bonds an 
certificates of indebtedness issued aft 
February 4, 1910, shall be payable i 
principal and interest in United States go! 
coin of the standard value as of Fel 
ruary 4, 1910.” 

When the necessity for quick and heavy 
borrowing came during the World War, tl 
Treasury wrote in the gold clause on 
gigantic scale. 

The Government had to sell billior 
worth of bonds, and the clause went int 
the first, second, third, and fourth Libert 
loans, which are ‘‘payable in principal an 
interest in United States gold coin of tk 
present standard of value.” 

Bonds, notes, and certificates of indebtec 
ness and Treasury bills are now issue 
under authority of the second Liberty loa 
act. 

Bills are issued under an amendmer 
of June 17, 1929, which carried no specif 
requirement for payment in gold. All oth 
obligations specifically state on their fac 
that they are payable in gold at th 
“present standard of value,’’ namely, th 
standard of value at the time of issue. 

So, as the situation stands to-day, pra 
tically the entire public debt of the Goverr 
ment, represented by nearly $22,000,000. 
000 in outstanding securities, is, by cor 
tract, payable in gold. 

For many years before the Governmer 
adopted the gold clause as one of its bic 
for capital, private corporations had bee 
using it to great advantage. Offerings « 
“‘gold bonds,’’ engraved on orange-yello: 
paper, with promises to redeem in “‘gol 
coin”? prominently written thereon, wer 
eagerly taken by a public which has seldo1 
exercised its right to be paid in gleamin 
metal. 

The railroads wrote the clause into the 
bonds almost without exception, wit 
the result that to-day the $11,000,000,0C 
owed by the carriers of the United States 
nearly all secured by gold-clause contract 


And now back to the current situation 
As we asked at the outset, what is the gol 
clause really worth? 

Prepare yourselves for a perhaps som« 
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what disagreeable surprize in Mr. Cat- 
ledge’s next words— 


In the opinion of many students of 
monetary problems, however, the gold 
clause is of no actual value. They main- 
tain that the enforced interchangeability 
of money with paper currency supposed to 
represent so many gold dollars of the value 
and fineness set out in the gold clause itself 
renders it impossible for a security-holder 
justly to demand payment in any specific 
form of legal tender. 

The Supreme Court will be the final 
arbiter. The last Administration fought 
against abandonment of the gold standard 
on the assumption that the gold clause in 
government bonds was a real obligation 
to be met according to the letter of the 
contract. 

The present Administration, having gone 
off the international gold standard, is now 
searching for a way out of the gold clause 
complication. 
~ Officials are exploring a number of 
routes, one of them to attack the con- 
stitutionality of the gold-clause provisions 
and the other to seek a court ruling 
to uphold the gold-embargo provisions of 
the emergency banking act. So far as 
the Treasury alone is concerned, it could 
always fall back on the principle that the 
Federal Government can not be sued with- 
out its consent. 

The Administration is paying little at- 
tention to protests from abroad against the 
embargo on shipments of gold for interest 
payments on Liberty bonds held in foreign 
countries. 

The Treasury maintains that none of 
our bonds were floated abroad, that they 
strictly are a home product, and that 
their gravitation to foreign shores gives 
them no preferred status whatsoever. 
Moreover, only a few United States bonds 
are held abroad. 

No policy, however, can ignore the possi- 
bility of action by the Supreme Court on 
the gold-clause provisions of private con- 
tracts. 


In last week’s article on the gold clause, 
reference was made to a recent English de- 
cision by Justice Farwell, who ruled that 
‘““s, contract payable under its terms in 
pounds sterling ‘in gold coin of the United 
Kingdom of or equal to the standard weight 
and fineness existing’ was in reality an 
Obligation -to pay £100 in gold currency, 
and could be fully satisfied by tendering 
£100 in any currency that was legal tender 
in that country.’ Looking to this country, 
Mr. Catledge says: 


Decisions of American State courts so 
far explored on the subject agree largely 
with the theory of Justice Farwell. As a 
couplet to this theory is the gold standard 
act of March 14, 1900, amending the act of 
1878, requiring the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to maintain all currency issued by the 
Government at the parity of the gold dollar, 
whose content was fixt at that time at 25.8 
grains of nine-tenths fine. 

‘“ AJ] forms of money issued or coined by 
the United States shall be maintained at a 
parity of value with the standard, and it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to maintain such parity,” said the 
act. 

The question still remains, however: 
Will the Supreme Court hold that, under 
these acts, any otber dollar can be called 
a gold dollar in redeeming an obligation 
payable, under its own terms, in actual 
rold coin? 
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13,200 Associated Lives Insured 


for $53,651,000 


MORE than 13,000 Associated employees have their 
lives insured for a total of $53,651,000 under the 


Associated Employees Insurance Plan. 


Since the plan has been in effect, $733,500 in 
death and disability benefits has been paid. By far 
the greater portion of the payments represents 
assistance which the families of deceased or disabled 


employees would have lacked entirely. 


More Than 90% of Employees Insured 


Each subscribing employee receives ordinary life 
insurance equal approximately to his annual earn- 
ings and participation in a group policy for a similar 
amount. He is thus insured for an amount equal to 


twice his annual pay. 


More than 90% subscribed. 


service for the public. 


61 Broadway e 


os M°st of your friends play bridge, All who 

do use score pads which many would be 
glad to buy from you. Our business is done 
mainly through teachers and women who earn 
readily $4.00 to $8.00 weekly by selling among 
their friends. We make good pads with in- 
teresting selling features, dependable mer- 
chandise which will repeat. Write for par- 
ticulars or send $2.00 for small stock, charges 
prepaid. Privilege to return unsold portion, 
. JOHN G. MOHAIR, 24 Reade St., New York 


Ml YOU CAN SELL BRIDGE PADS 
i 


Free directory to 


SUMMER HOUSEHOLD COMFORTS 


The Advertising Guide, published as 
service to readers of The Literary Digest, 
lists manufacturers of nationally-known 
household equipment that will make the 
home cool and comfortable, food more 
tempting, and work in the kitchen lighter 
during the summer. It gives valuable 
information about 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 
AIR COOLING SYSTEMS 
ELECTRIC FANS 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
SUMMER FURNITURE 
SCREENS 
VACUUM CLEANERS 
INSECTICIDES, ETC. 
It tells you which manufacturers offer 
literature that shows you how to save 


money and promote efficient home man- 
ement. Write for copy of the 


ADVERTISING GUIDE 


It tells you about maximum values and 
protects you against inferior substitutes. 


The Literary Digest 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a free copy of the Advertis- 
ing Guide. 


Address..... 


Subscription by employees was voluntary. Representatives of 
insurance companies doubted that 75% would participate. 


One insurance magazine described the Associated Plan as ‘tan 
achievement unparalleled in insurance history.” It has helped 
meet a widespread need for insurance among Asso- 
ciated employees, and to that extent has made them 
better employees. Better employees means better 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


New York 


Want To Go ro EUROPE 
Some Day? 


Let Edwin Robert Petre tell you 

how. He knows the ‘‘ropes.’’ 
Send stamped addressed en- 
velope. 


Institute of Foreign Travel 
80 Broad Street, New York 


Only 


32c. 32c. 
a a 
Volume , Volume 
¢ ALL 5 VOLUMES e 
Post-paid = ONLY $1.00 Post-paid 


Invaluable to all nature lovers, teachers, parents 


Five Pocket-Size 


GUIDES TO NATURE 


Interesting, instructive, accurate. Contain repro- 
ductions, in natural colors, of common American and 
European plant-, insect-, and animal-life, with com- 
mon and scientific names of each. All illustrations— 
no reading matter whatever, except names and index. 
1. COMMON AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN INSECTS 

(prepared under the supervision of William Beuten- 

miller, Curator of the Dept. of Entomology, Amer- 

ican Museum of Natural History). 127 illustrations 
in natural colors. 
2. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES AND 
MOTHS (prepared under the supervision of William 
Beutenmiiller). 113 illustrations in natural colors. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BIRDS. 97 _ illustra- 


tions in natural colors. 


» 


4. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANTS. 92 illustra- 
tions in natural colors. 
5. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN MAMMALS. 63 illus- 


trations in natural colors. 


Size about 3% inches wide by about 6 inches high. Buckram 
grained Paper Binding. Price 30 cents per volume; 32 
cents, post-paid. Five volumes, $1.60, post-patd. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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One Sure Way 


SWEET 
BREATH 


Used in 85% of 
All Dental Offices 


AD breath isn’t a question of 

“germs’’. On the contrary it usually 
comes from the mucus coating on your 
tongue or tainted particles caught in 
the sticky mucus that forms in every- 
body’s mouth. Any dentist will tell you 
this. For—working over people’s mouths 
all day long, and every day — dentists 
are in a position to know. 


That’s why you'll find LAVORIS used in 
more dental offices than all other mouth 
washes combined. 


LAVORIS has a unique mouth-purging 
action, a distinctive and exclusive prop- 
erty. Itcoagulates tainted mucus, breaks 
up and flushes it ovt. Thus, ridding the 
mouth of the most common of odor- 
causes—and leaving the tissues in a 
clean, firm and healthful condition. 


LAVORIS isobtainableatall drug stores. 
Oraccepta generous trial offered below. 


THE LAVORIS COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Lavoris Chemical Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


THE Lavoris ComPAny, Dept. LD 
920 North Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your large, generous sample of 
Lavoris. I enclose 10c for cost of packing and 


mailing. | 
Name | 
Address | 
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Motors Humming Again 


OTOR manufacturers have broader 
smiles than in many a moon. Their 
output for April was near the 175,000 mark, 
‘a record high for twenty-two months,” 
Bert Pierce, automobile editor, reports in 
the New York Herald Tribune. And ‘‘fore- 
casts are being made that production in 
May will be more than 200,000 units.” 

So there is optimism in Detroit and her 
sister automobile manufacturing centers. 
“The steady gain in demand, which has 
been strest during the initial quarter of the 
year, with the exception of time out for the 
bank holiday, leads to the belief that the 
total for the first six months of 1933 will far 
exceed expectations, exprest at an earlier 
period. 

‘““There are several basic facts which are 
tending to increase sales in motor vehicles. 
One of the most important is the wide- 
spread desire to obtain cars at present 
prices, thereby avoiding”’ the higher prices 
that inflation may bring. “Already the scale 
is working upward, due to a natural stabili- 
zation of all products, and the end is not 
in sight.”’ Reading on: 


Manufacturers admit that vehicles which 
they are offering at the present scales yield 
too close a margin between the cost of pro- 
duction and selling price. While the motor- 
ing publie receives the most alluring values 
in automotive history, rates are being forced 
upward by economic necessity. Add to this 
any currency inflation and the answer is 
given for substantial increases. This rise 
may be gradual, over a period of weeks, 
but it is predicted that automobile rates 
have departed on a permanent upswing. 

Throughout the motor plants there is a 
general movement to step up production. 
Surveys indicate this activity is of far 
larger proportions than is actuated by the 
usual spring demands. Dealer stocks have 
been restricted to requirements and, now 
that the public is buying in volume, sheaves 
of orders are arriving at the factories, not 
only for immediate needs, but to insure 
necessary stocks on hand for quick de- 
liveries during the month. 

Acceleration in motor operations was 
considered by Alfred Reeves, vice-president 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, as remarkable in several re- 
spects. 

‘“Less than two months ago the national 
bank holiday dealt such a heavy blow to 
motor sales as might have staggered a lesser 
industry,” he said. 

“The rapidity of our recovery from this 
setback is another excellent proof of the 
industry’s fundamental vitality and of the 
ability and courage of its leaders. 

“Tt is also noteworthy that this improve- 
ment has been accomplished without the 
psychological advantage of a rising market 
which, as is well known, usually has a 
stimulating effect on mass buying.”’ 

Mr. Reeves gave the opinion that ex- 
ternal factors, including the progress which 
has been made in putting the Government’s 
recovery program into effect, have speeded 
improvement in the automobile business. 


A spreading improvement “‘in many lines 
of business, a better feeling and higher 
prices in the security market, were cited 
as having effect in the local automobile 


trade,’’ Mr. Pierce tells us as he concludes: 
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One of the New York dealers, whose lin 
is exceptionally popular, has declared tha 
difficulty has been experienced in keeping : 
stock of cars on hand. Daily shipments ar 
being made, and are being exhausted a 
fast as they can be prepared for delivery. 

Another dealer has sent a representative 
to the factory to keep cars moving to him 

Should the present conditions continue 
there is a possibility of a shortage of ney 
vehicles in the New York market. 


Stocks by Any Other Name 


N the gay old days when ‘everybody 
was in the market,’ nicknames fo! 
popular stocks were on every lip. 

Names like ‘‘Soup” (So. Pacific) ane 
“Katy’’ (M. K. & T.), ‘“‘Bessie”’ (Bethle- 
hem Steel), ‘‘Pan Pete,” ‘‘Monkey” 
(Montgomery Ward), ‘‘Old Woman”’ (On. 
tario & Western), all stick in our memories 
Indeed, the Wall Street commentator of 
the New York Herald Tribune notes that 
the practise is convenient for telephonic 
and telegraphic purposes, usually giving a 
clearer description of the issue in question 
than its ticket symbol. But the speculative 
public are more devoted to this nick- 
naming on the London exchange than they 
are here, opines the New York write 
after looking over an article in The Finan 
cial News of London, from which he takes 
this list: 


Berwicks—L. N. E. Railway. 

Bags—Buenos Aires Great Southern. 

Brums—L. M. 8. Railway. 

Bats—British American Tobacco. 

Imps—Imperial Tobacco. 

Leos—Leopoldina Railway. 

Cantabs—Imperial Tobacco of Canada 

Bits—British Investment Trust. 

Breads—Aerated Bread Company. 

Unies—Unilever shares. 

Lemcos—Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 

Asabs—Anglo South American Bank. 

Cosach—Compania de Salitre de Chile. 

Emmies—Electri¢ and Musical In 
dustries. 

Farmers’ Loans—Agricultural Mortgag: 
Corporation. 

Kangaroos—British Tobacco Company 

Slubbers—British Cotton & Wool Dyers 

Traceys—Brazilian Traction, Light 6& 
Power. 

Sidros—Société Internationale d’Energis 
Hydro-Electrique. 

Sofina—Société Financiére de Transport 
et d’Enterprises Industrielles. 

Hydros—Hydro-Electrie Securities Cor 
poration. 

Holdings—International Holding & In 
vestment Company. 

Dutch—Royal Dutch Company. 

Shells—Shell Transport & Trading. 

U-Boats—United British Oilfields o 
Trinidad. 

Venez—Venezuelan Oil Concessions. 

Twin Eagles—Mexican Eagle and Cana 
dian Eagle Oil. 

Chartered—British South Africa Com 
pany. 

Johnnies — Johannesburg Consolidate 
Investment Shares. 

Sallies—South African Land & Explora 
tion. 

Daggas—Daggafontein Mines. 

Tanks—Tanganyika Concessions. 

Zams—Zambesia Exploring Company. 

Friscos—San Francisco Mines of Mexicc 

Gussies—Great Universal Stores. 
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AD feet... painful feet... 

aching feet—the curse of 
many a man still in the prime of 
life. Yet do you realize that in 
many cases this hopeless suffer- 
ing is needless—that the agony 
of foot trouble often can be 
permanently relieved? 


You will not find relief in the 
glowing promises of quick cures, 
of fancy contrivances, of miracle 

_men. The surest, safest way to 
find foot health and comfort is 
to place yourself under the care 
of skilled men whose life study 
qualifies them to diagnose and 
prescribe for foot troubles. Place 
your faith— 


... in doctors of medicine 


...in qualified chiropodists or 
podiatrists, who specialize in 
the general care of the feet 


...in orthopedists, who special- 
-ize particularly in diseases of 
the bone. 


Above all, wear shoes that offer 
you the best chance for foot 
health and support. The Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoe for Men, 
prescribed by more professional 
men than any other, is described 
in detail in the opposite column 
on this page. Read it carefully. 


2 2 « SEE your 


Doctor ov 


Chiropodist 
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Sor - foot 
OMFORT 


HE blame for most of the 

foot trouble and agony in 
the world—and there is plenty 
of it!—can be laid squarely at 
the door of incorrectly made, 
incorrectly fitted footwear. 


Why take the chance? Espe- 
cially when a dealer near you can 
fit you correctly with the Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoe for Men— 
the shoe built exactly on the 
treadbase nature intended for the 
human foot—the shoe thousands 
of doctors and chiropodists rec- 
ommend because of these ex- 
clusive features: 


(1) Patented steel shank which. 
prevents or relieves flat foot. 


(2) Metatarsal support which 
prevents or relieves tension in 
muscles and tendons. 


(3) Permanently flat insole—en- 
courages normal exercise and 
circulation. 


(4) Heel to ball fitting—provides 
correct support for the foot’s 
weight-bearing structure. 


Get this foot chart free 


Write us at once for the name 
of your nearest Arch Preserver 
dealer and for a Free Wright 
Archograph with which you can 
test the condition of your feet. 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Massachusetts. 


... wear the 


*ae8P9 THE FOOT WeKL” 


ARCH 
PRESERVER 
SHOE 


FOR MEN 


THE 


Survival of the Fit-test.—‘‘I am subject 
to epileptic fits, my only source of in- 
come.”’—London beggar quoted in the London 
Advertiser. 


Melting the Linotype.—WIrTNEss (in 
an English court)—‘‘The shock caused 
my wife to go off into asterisks.’’—Amer- 
ican Defense. 


Cure for Dumbness. — Jack — ‘‘This 
liniment makes my arm smart.” 

Joan—‘Why not rub some on your 
head?’”’—Answers. 


Faithful Guardian’s Sacrifice. — The 
dog is man’s best friend. If you keep a dog, 
there’s never anything left 
for hash. — Schenectady 
Gazette. 


His Big Moment.—If 
the devil ean find plenty 
for idle hands to do, anum- 
ber of our fellow citizens 
are wondering why the 
devil he doesn’t.—Wash- 
ington Labor. 


She Can Spell I T.— 
“Wonder why the boss 
keeps that stenographer, 
she can’t spell.” 

“No; easting a spell is 
her strong point.’’ —~St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. 


Waving the Flag.—A 
woman inan English court, 
charged with shoplifting, 
was asked by the magistrate if she had 
anything to say on her own behalf. 

“Yes, sir, [have,’’ she replied hopefully. ‘‘I 
take only British goods.’”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Fritz Knows His Ructions.—MorTHEer 
(telling story of Sleeping Beauty)—‘‘So 
the maid did not dust, the coachman did 
not take out his carriage, the cook did not 


nake the bread, everything was at a 
standstill.” 
Fritz (aged four)—‘‘I know, Mummy, 


a general strike.”’—Kolner Lustige Zeitung. 


Rattler Psychology.—INsuRANCE Man 
(putting questions to cowboy)—‘‘Ever had 
any accidents?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

‘‘Never had an accident in your life?”’ 

“Nope. A rattler bit me once, tho.”’ 

“Well, don’t you eall that an accident?” 

‘“Naw—he bit me on purpose.’’—Wash- 
ington Labor. 


Nodding Terms.—This same knotty old 
Yankee was in his garden one morning 
when the town’s religious zealot, passing 
on horseback, called: 

“Brother, have you made your peace 
with God?” 

He didn’t hear and inquired: 

‘What say?” 

The question was repeated and, resting 
on his hoe, he drawled: 

‘‘We ain’t come to no open break yit!’”’— 
New York American. 
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SPICE OF 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U, 8. PATENT OFFICE) 


Now He’s Labeled.— 
Beware the man who always brags 
About his former station. 
He seems to be the tin ean on 
The tail of all creation. 
—Florida Times-Union. 


Line to End Lines.—In Russia it is 
possible to get a permit to buy railroad 
tickets without standing in line. One man 


having this privilege pushed his way to | 


the window, and when the others waiting 
protested, he said, ‘‘But I have a permit 
to buy a ticket without standing in line.” 

“So have the rest of us,’”’ came the 
retort. ‘‘This is the line for persons who 
have permits to buy tickets without stand- 
ing in line.’”’—Boston Transcript. 
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“He shoved me!” 


—‘‘Pastime.”’ 


Some One to Look Up To.—Lanp.Lapy 
—‘A professor formerly occupied this 
room, sir. He invented an explosive.”’ 

New Roomer—‘Ah! I suppose those 
spots on the ceiling are the explosive.”’ 

LanpLapy—‘‘ No, they’re the professor.’’ 
—Annapolis Log. 


Vaccinated for Language. — [RATE 
GoLtrer—‘‘ You must take your children 
away from here, madam. This is no place 
for them.”’ 

Morxer—‘ Don’t you worry—they can’t 
’ear nothing new. Their father was a 
sergeant-major, ’e was.—EHnglish paper. 


Hot Dog’s Cousin.—Teacher was tell- 
ing her class little stories in natural history, 
and she asked if any one could tell her 
what a ground-hog was. Up went a little 
hand, waving frantically. 

“Well, Carl, you may tell us what a 
ground-hog is.” 

“Please, ma’am, 
Washington Labor. 


it’s a sausage.’’— 


But He Doesn’t Megaphone. — Mu- 
nicipal Court Justice Pette has ruled that 
crickets in a flat are not a nuisance en- 
titling a tenant to break his lease. 

“The cricket,’’ says the court, ‘‘is a 
romantic and indefatigable musician. He 
is not only a histrioniec performer and a 
singer but a romantic lover as well. His 
familiar strains may be likened to those of 
the crooner.’”’-—New York Sun. 
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Slips That Pass in the Night 


He Repels the Slander.—Somehow it 


has become noised about that I am again 
bathing. That is a mistake.—Rochester 
Times-Union. 


The Ho-Hum Hour.—<Another of those 
splendid Danish programs will be broad- 


cast over WTMJ to-night from 12:30 to | 


| 


3 in the yawning.— Milwaukee Journal. © 


Produce That Ocean, Governor.—A. 
H. Derbyshire has been appointed an 


aide-de-camp on the staff of Gov. Ruby © 


Laffoon of Kentucky. His title is: ‘‘Ad- 
miral of the Fleet of the Department of 
Inland Marine.”’—Widely 
quoted news rtem. 


Tall Scoring.—Twenty- 
six of twenty-four balls 
that he rolled down the 
alleys resulted in strikes.— 
Rochester . Democrat and 
Chronicle. | 


Fashion Note?—Five of 
the eight quarter - final 
brackets in the women’s 
national indoor tennis 
champions hips were filled 
after the first day’s play.— 
New York Times. 


Tut Tut!—Due to the 
fact that the publisher of 
The News was out of town 
Sunday, we failed to see 
Doctor Strong, who is a 
personal friend much to our regret.—Craw- 
ford (Neb.) paper. 


Gilder of Lilies. — 
MAN HUNTED FOR 
KILLING 4 SUICIDES 
—Greeley, Colorado, Daily Tribune. 


Price of Inflation.— 
Men’s SItk Tri5s 
Our regular 79¢c and 98e Ties.......$1.88 
—Manchester (Conn.) Herald. 


They’re Mostly Impromptu.— 
NORTHERN SENIORS 
NAME COMMITTEES 
FOR SINNER DANCE 


—Flint (Mich.) Daily Journal. 


Yum Yum.— 
Berrrr THinas To Kat 
Johnson’s Floor Wax 
at 
Big Savings. 
—Albuquerque (N. M.) Tribune. 


Beaded Queen in Wonderland. — 
Queen Marie Antoinette, to whom it was 
presented by the King, was beaded. King 
Louis XIV was himself behaded in the 
revolution of 1792 and the diamond was 
seized by the revolutionists—New York 
Sun. 
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T TAKES MORE than good gas- 
oline to make an old car kick up 
its heels and act young again. It 
takes good gasoline plus the life- 
restoring action of Ethy! fluid. 
Inside the car engine, Ethyl fluid 
banishes harmful knock and slug- 
gishness. It brings lost youth and 
power back to your motor. It gives 
you again the old thrill when you 


step on it! 
These days, when we have to do 


without so many things, we need the 


pleasure our cars can give us. And 


SHE RUNS LIKE 


even if you don’t place dollars and 
cents value on the fun of driving 
with Ethyl Gasoline, you'll make 
savings in lessened repair bills that 
more than offset the small extra cost. 

Just remember: The next best 
thing to a brand new car is your 
present car with Ethyl. Ethyl Gas- 
oline Corporation, New York City. 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead, © E. G. C. 1933 


Write for free descriptive booklet for the complete story of Ethyl Gasoline. 


NEXT TIME STOP AT THE 


NEW WITH 
ETHYL ! 


(TRADE MARK) 
REG.U.S. PATENT OFF. 


BRAND OF 
ANTI- KNOCK 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


All Ethyl] Gasoline is red, but not all red 
gasolines contain Ethy] fluid. The color 
is for identification only and has nothing 
to do with performance. Look for this 
Ethyl emblem on the pump (orits globe), 
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Theall-round quality of Ethyl Gaso- 
line is doubly tested: at the time of its 
mixing, and through constant inspection 
of samples taken from pumps. The Ethyl 
Gasoline standard of anti-knock quality 
is higher today than ever before, 


PUMP 


AYDEN HAYDEN— 


